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Insure health and 
comfort through 
the hot weather 
by wearing . . 


‘Viyella 






mirts | 


Ss and | 


Pyjamas 


(Regd. Trade Mark).' 





If unable to obtain, write to the Manu- 
facturers for names of suitable Retailers. 





\ 
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Regd. Trade Mark. 








Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37, Viyella 
House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. I. 


we 





5. M. BRYDE & G60.'S 


WALLPAPER 


9, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


AND 


30, BASINGHALL STREET, LEEDS 


edie. 


SHOWROOMS 










THE PASTE 
THAT PLEASES. 


-nolin 


“strong.” TOOTH PASTE “Mild.”? 
+ The=Tooth*Pastefofe Distinction. HighlygAntiseptic. General 


Destroys Decay Germs. Does not injure the Enamel. 





Obtainable of : Boots Chemists, in London and Provinces, 
Selfridges, Harrods, Barkers, Whiteleys, Gamages, Army & 
Navy, Junior Army & Navy, Civil Service Stores, D. H. Evans, 
Heppell’s, Lewis & Burrows, and all High-Class Chemists 
and Stores. | 


A. & E. CARRERAS, PERFUMERS. 


Invigorates the Gums, and by stimu- 
lating Circulation keeps them in a 
Perfect State of Freshness and 
Health, thus emphasizing their 
Natural Beauty to the utmost. 


Price 1/3 per Tube. 





TORQUAY 


“Leading Hotel.”’ 





Best Position Sea Front Nearest Station 


oe 





Di NOTE. | +rescenieen) | 


Fre OF THE MOST MODERN, BEST EQUIPPED | 
D COMFORTABLE HOTELS IN THE KINGDOM | 















By APPOINTMENT 


Decorators 


AND 


LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 
5 & 7 BROOK STREET LONDON W 1: 


Tredegars Ltd 





Mayfair 1032-1033 
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VSUL-GENERAL IN PARIS. 


% ( NENT NEEDS OF THE 
SH AND AMERICAN 


‘AWA ' HOMES 


Founded 1872. IN PARIS. Incorporated 1876. 
Patroness: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


a Le. id not exist, THEY WOULD | 








Since the commencement of the War, there has ken EVER WELCOME 
AND MATERIAL ASSISTANCE EXTENDED by his Association to those 
who fled, bereft of all they possessed, from different parts of the War Zone. 

Our largest Home, 77, Avenue de Wagram, has been Jent during the War 
for HOUSING REFUGEES FROM THE INVADED DISTRICTS. 

AFTER MOVING OUR ORPHANS OUT OF DANGER, their Home 
65, Boulevard Bineau, RECEIVED REFUGEES FRCM ALL PARTS O 
THE CONTINENT. 

Washington House, 18, Rue de Milan, has BEEN BESIEGED AT A’ 
HOURS BY OUR COUNTRY-WOMEN, until scarcely a chair was 
unoccupied, more having to be refused than could pcssibly be admitte 
making the LOSS OF THE DEPENDANCE, 18 bis RUE DE MI’ 
adjoining (taken down in 1903) SEVERELY FELT, and which URGEN 
REQUIRES REBUILDING to provide dining and rec-eation roon 
women, hall, offices, baths, and about 30 bedrooms. To accomplish tt 
Directors EARNESTLY 4PPEAL FOR £40,000 FOR REBUILDING 
HOME, FOR CONSIDERABLE EXTENSIONS AND RENOVA’ 

TO THE OTHtR THREE HOMES, representing 128 beds and 
liquidation of pressing liabilities. 

Cheques will be most gratefully acknowledged if sent to any of the 
Directors: 
Mrs. Trave 

ghee 8 


Lond 





Lewis (Ada Leigh), Foundress, 4 Rue de Milan, Paris. and 2 
WwW F. A. Bevan, Esq.. J.P., D.L., Hon. Treasurer, =" et 






The Rev. Prebendary As WV. Gough, M.A. F.R.S. a 





Brompt 5.W.: J. T. B. Sewell, Esq., M.A., LL.D., C.B.E., 54, le 
Paris (S licitor to oe British Embassy, Paris) : Frank Hyland, Esc 
Layeoe on Street, E.C. 4.: Frank A. Graham, Esq., 8, Hanover Square. 
or ) Mes srs. bieomear and Co., Bankers, Paris: or 
GRAHAM SHEFFIELD, ESQ., Secretary, 
THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTI k, © 








IKOFFERING FOR PEACE. 
THE TRAINING SHIP 


‘ARETHUSA” 


AND THE 
{AFTESBURY HOMES 


wickenham, Bisley, Sudbury, Ealing, Royston, 
and in London, 


NEED HELP. 


THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING: 
id boys are serving in 120 British and Colonial 
Regiments. 
600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
400 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 





Patrons— 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, k.% 
Chairman and Treasurer— 

C. E. MALDEN, Esgq., M.A. 
Chairman of ‘‘ Arethusa’’ Committee— 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

Joint Secretaries— 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN. HENRY G. COPELAND. 
London Offices— 

164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 




















SAVE THE CHILD 


The work of the largest maternity Hospita! 
kingdom claims the special support of the ( 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were rece’ 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE 


MARYLEBONE 


or attended at home, including over 
of our soldiers and sailo: 


SUPPORT GREATLY ; 
WILL YOU HELPP 














City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases 
(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres, 
PATRONS 2 HEIR ere ait S THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HEK MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
CHAIRMAN—-SIR A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 
TREASURER—SIR G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
The increased suffering from consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’ s work of 
supreme importance e. Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £10,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C., 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GrorGE Watts, Secretary. 











= GtNorthern Central Hospital, 22:= 


Attendances 


yearly. HOLLOWA Y, N. 7. ‘eee woot pe aang NEEDS HELP. GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 







and Sick Civilian 
Patients. 





CANCER HOSPITAL cep. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3. 


All applicants seen, without 










SPURGEON'S ORPHANAGE} 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. | 

President & ene Vice-President & ge i 

Rev. CHARLES SPURGE! WILLIAM HIGGS, j 

| a and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the ieocal Founder, - | 
H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selec 

os admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon's Orphanage, i 

Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Note to Intending Benefactore—Our Last Annual a 

containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary, | i 





having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day, except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 





BANKERS: 
Messrs.Coutts & Co. SECRETARY: 
Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe_i 














If we work upon marble it will perish, 
if we work upon stone it will crumble to dust, 
but if we take a child and train it well we 
rear a monument which time can never efface. 


Please send 


a 
PEACE THANK-OFFERING 
to the 


WAIFS& STRAYS SOCIETY 


Present family 4,851. 
Received into Homes 23,500. 


Gifts Gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., London, S.E. 11 


? 


Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to **Waifs & Strays. 


















PEACE! 


will you send 


A THANK-OFFERING FOR PEACE TO 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN AND 
WOMEN OF H.M. SERVICES AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS DURING THE WAR and is 
now doing a great work for the men still on Service 
Abroad. Men on Leave in London, Disabled and 
other Discharged Men, Sailors and Soldiers, 
Motherless Children, &c, 


A Gift to the CHURCH ARMY is 
AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


TO THE MEN WHO HAVE HAZARD:ED 
ALL AND GIVEN MUCH FOR THE 
PEACE AND SAFETY OF THE WORLD. 

Cheques, crossed *‘ Barclay's, alc Church Army,” payable to 


Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters. 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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The Urgent Need of a 
Minister of Agriculture 


GRICULTURE is obviously and_ steadily drifting 
back to something worse than its pre-war condition. 

The signs of it are visible to every seeing eye. Farmers 
everywhere feel that the burden laid upon them 

is greater than they can bear. They assert that 

it is absolutely impossible to kéep up the ploughing area 
of the war and at the same time earn the livelihood to which 
they are entitled. Anyone who listens to their conversation 
at market “‘ ordinaries ’’ and other places where they assemble 
knows that each tells the other how needful it is to turn 
the land down to grass as soon as possible. They put their 
trust in livestock because they have found this branch of 
their business the least expensive and the most remunerative. 
But a capable President of the Board of Agriculture must 
think first of the nation’s food supply. It is obvious to 
him, as to all of us, that the food pressure is very far from 
being removed with the establishment of Peace. It threatens 
in the coming winter to be greater than ever it was before. 
We need not stay at the present moment to adduce the proofs 
of this. They are admitted by every type of politician 
from Mr. Arthur Henderson to the Prime Minister. The 
coming winter is going to be noted for that scarcity of food 
which has invariably followed great wars. The “ hungry 
‘forties’ formed the sequel of Waterloo, and the dear ’sixties 
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came after the Crimea.& Therefore, it is absolutely essential} 
for the welfare of the nation that the fortunes of agriculture 
should be guided by the very best head we can command. 
But the post of President is at present in practical abeyance. 
Lord Ernle has already said his valediction, and presumably 
is only holding office till a successor is appointed. It will 
be to his everlasting credit that, on the whole, he ruled the 
fortunes of agriculture successfully during the perilous years 
of war, and it would be unfair to ask that he should 
undertake the equally arduous burden of inaugurating that 
new policy which is demanded by the changed times. 

A great number of names have been bandied about 
as those of men suitable for the office. It is no intention 
of ours to canvass their relative merits or demerits. All 
that need: be said is that almost any appointment would 
be better than none. Yet it is of immeasurable importance 
to the future of the nation that he who is placed at the head 
of the Board of Agriculture should command the confidence 
of the agricultural interest and at the same time be capable 
of taking a strong and vigorous line of his own. He must 
recognise that food production on a great scale is absolutely 
discouraged by the present conditions. In agriculture, as 
in other businesses, it is conceded that the work is done most 
efficiently when capital and brains are alike at its disposal. 
This can only be the case on large tracts of land. If the 
aim is to provide cheap and good food for the people, then 
every means should be tried to make it an attractive 
and remunerative business for the farmer. This is not being 
done. In point of fact, the small man who works himself 
or commands the labour of a household can, at the present 
moment, produce more cheaply than the larger. Hitherto 
the large farmer has outsold the small-holder, but as matters 
stand to-day the small-holder can outsell the large farmer. 
In one way that is not to be regretted. Every man who is 
making a livelihood out of his own land is an invaluable 
asset to the country in these days when the wage-earners 
are tyrannous and turbulent. It may seem a contradiction 
in terms, but it is good policy to encourage the small-holder 
and bad economy to discourage production on a large scale. 
But that any member of the Government appreciates the 
situation is not at all evident. It seems, on the contrary, 
as if a great lassitude had fallen upon them after the feverish 
activity of the last five years, and that they are unable to 
come to a clear decision. It would appear as though among 
the many names which have become prominent in agriculture 
during the war there is not one regarded as pre-eminent. 
For our own part, although we would welcome the appoint- 
ment of any man who knows his own mind, it would be much 
more satisfactory if a President could be sent to Whitehall 
who is not, as so many of his predecessors have been, personally 
helpless and dependent on the advice of others whenever 
an important step has to be taken. Obviously, every man 
has not the gift of being able to choose the wise counsellor. 
It would be much better if a more self-reliant type of man 
were placed in office. There are many such from whom to 
choose— many, we mean, who have not been publicly men- 
tioned as likely to succeed Lord Ernle. There is, for instance, 
Lord Clinton, a great estate owner, an active agriculturist 
and a broad-minded politician. There is Mr. Edward Strutt, 
whose practical knowledge of agriculture is second to none, 
and he might be depended upon to take a way of his own 
along the thorniest path without allowing himself to be brow- 
beaten or overridden. There is Lord Northbrook, whose 
long experience, tact and urbanity might qualify him for 
the office. It would be easy to enumerate others. There 
are many new men who, in the ordeal through which they 
have had to go during the war, have developed qualities of 
resolution in action and progressive adaptability in thought 
who could fill the office well. The main danger to be avoided 
is that of enthroning a deadhead in the chair of authority. 
This has been tried over and over and over again, and in no 
case have the results been so satisfactory as to inspire con- 
fidence that a leader of that kind, one who is entirely dependent 
upon his advisers, would be a competent pilot in the 
stormy waters of to-day. 





e e 
Our Frontispiece 
\ X JE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 
Lire a portrait of the Hon. Ursula Bathurst, who is 
the only daughter of Lord Bledisloe and was recently presented. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalt of CountRY LiFE be granted except when direct 
application is made. from the offices of the paper. 
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OME weeks ago, on May 31st, to wit, a suggestion was 

made in these pages that owners of light land, to 

whom wheat growing under the present burdens 

and restrictions is a hopeless enterprise, should 

visit Flanders in order to study for themselves the 
scientific methods by which areas of heather and blowing 
sand have been made fertile and profitable. The idea 
has been acted upon by a little company, of which the 
writer was one, with interesting and, indeed, amazing 
results. In next week’s issue we propose to begin publication 
ofa short series of articles showing what there is in the system 
which could advantageously be applied in Great Britain. 
Meanwhile a word or two may be said as to the general con- 
dition of Belgium. Be it understood that what we have 
gleaned comes from no political source. It comes from the 
plain common-sense talk of men who were only thinking of 
their nation’s welfare, in which their own is involved. They 
one and all recognised that British prestige never stood higher 
than to-day. Englishmen could not possibly be more popular 
on the Continent than they are at this moment. 


TO take the most important question first, Belgium is at 

once awake, gay and bursting with energy. <A repre- 
sentative and partner of a great English firm put this more 
concretely when he said that no better investment could be 
made just now than the purchase of Belgian money when 
the British pound is at 33frs. He meant that the country 
will forge ahead directly. Capital is plentiful enough. At 
Namur, we were told, a sum equal to £10,000 was collected 
during the thanksgiving procession of the Sacred Heart. 
But manufacturing energy is paralysed by shortness of raw 
materials and transport. One man of public standing put 
it in this way: Germany in these respects had been a sort 
of foster parent, and they would like nothing better than 
that the position she had vacated should be assumed by Great 
Britain. This was not an appeal to benevolence, but to 
business co-operation. It is of the first importance that 
the two countries should be drawn together by closer com- 
mercial relationship, which would conduce to a_ speedier 
resuscitation of prosperity in each. Such dissatisfaction 
as is felt centres round the German reparation. Often was 
quoted Mr. Asquith’s declaration that all Belgium had lost and 
more should be returned, whereas, instead of 100 per cent. 
she is getting only thirty. 


STANDING on the citadel of Namur, close by the little town 

built in the eleventh century by the Count of Flanders 
and looking down the Meuse Valley, one saw vivid proofs 
alike of the iniquity and the business enterprise of Germany. 
In the direction whence came the first whizzing shells of the 
fnemy stand now huge Zeppelin sheds, dark and menacing 
even to-day, when hill and crag and the river sparkling 
between blend into a picture of peace. In the middle of the 
town a space of blackened ground from which the last of the 
tubbish has been cleared away, tells where the Hotel de Ville 
Was reduced to ruins by shell and fire. Moored close to the 
bank and stretching to what appeared to be a mile in length 
Sa huge array of barges. Originally French, they were 
seized by the Germans, and when retaken they were found to 
be loaded with goods which that pertinacious country, 


commercial to the last, had sent back to Namur forsale. These, 
sold by the Allies, bring in the equivalent of about {12,000 a 
week. One vessel had a great consignment of cradles and 
nothing else! The difficulty about disposing of the barges 
is due to their being owned by French companies which nearly 
all became bankrupt during the war. Nothing could better 
illustrate the determination of the Germans to do trade under 
all and any circumstances. 


TTHE PRINCE OF WALES has started on his Canadian 

tour without ceremony or ostentation. But, what is 
much better, he carries with him the liveliest interest and 
good-will of his fellow countrymen. A first-hand knowledge 
of those overseas dominions which he will one day be called 
upon to rule is an important addition to an education which 
is exceptional among princes. ‘I loathe speech-making,”’ 
he once said frankly ; but he is observant and sympathetic, 
and will come back with an intimate knowledge of those 
differences in aspiration and habits of thought which must 
exist between those on the outposts of empire and those 
at its centre. His father returned from the Dominion just 
before delivering his famous “Wake up, England” 
speech, and the Duke of Connaught’s popularity is an affec- 
tionate tie between the Mother Country and her grown-up 
daughter in the west. 


THERE ARE SWEET FIELDS. 
There are sweet fields that lie 
Under the mountains, 
Where life runs pleasantly 
Like little fountains. 


There has the sun forgot 
His cruel fire, 

And the strong air wanders not 
From the crag-heads higher. 


There may the grey heart sing 
How youth was stronger, 
And love a far-off thing, 
That hurts no longer. 
IoLo ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Y a renewal of rationing applied to meat, butter and sugar 
the Food Department has shown itself alive to the prospect 
of scarcer food in the coming winter. This, as far as it goes, 
is a proper step to take. Standing alone, however, it is 
insufficient. It is merely a restriction of consumption. What 
is more urgently needed is an increase of production. In the 
latter direction nothing whatever has been done. The 
disturbing factor is that less food is being produced in this 
than in the preceding year. Crops harvested in 1919 will be 
considerably less than those gathered in 1918. We are grow- 
ing less and, therefore, the Government says we must eat less. 
If the two processes are allowed to go on side by side we may, 
like the proverbial camel, be taught to exist on a straw a day. 
The defect of an otherwise admirable policy was that the 
animal died just before it had been compelled to master the 
art of living on this attenuated ration. Unless this be con- 
sidered a suitable climax for the human consumer to reach, 
it will be advisable to consider the ways and means by which 
the decline in production can be arrested and a way opened 
for an enlargement of the food supplies. 


BRIEF analysis of the situation will show where the 

weakness lies. On Monday the Times published, from its 
agricultural correspondent, an unimaginative but common- 
sense and logical exposition of the farmer’s point of view. 
The fundamental consideration with the farmer, as with the 
rest of us, is that of profit. When he weighs the pros and cons 
with that in his eye he is irresistibly forced to prefer pasture 
and stock-breeding to arable cultivation and the production 
of grain crops. In point of fact, he is already engaged in 
letting down to grass the acres regained to the plough in war- 
time. The country is even now reverting to what it was 
before the war, and, unless measures are taken to prevent 
it, we shall quickly be compelled, as before, to depend on 
foreign countries for our main supplies of cereals. Nor is the 
farmer to be blamed. The latter course yields more profit 
mainly because it involves less expenditure. To put the 
truth bluntly, the industry of growing wheat cannot carry 
the stupendous handicap of having to pay the labourer 
enhanced wages for greatly shortened hours of work. Put 
in another way, the policy of heaping burdens on the farmer 
without providing him with adequate security for a return 
has forced him to adopt a less expensive system of agriculture 
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SHOULD Mr. Arthur Henderson ever again offer himself 

as a Parliamentary candidate, voters should be reminded 
of the mischievous claptrap he has addressed to the Peace 
Conference at Lucerne. Its central point was a diatribe 
against increased production as a parrot cry of capitalist 
Governments bankrupt of other expedients. For, if you 
please, an ex-Cabinet Minister says that increased production 
can only be for the benefit of profiteers. If he put that 
argument forward sincerely he must be lacking in common- 
sense ; if he has common-sense, honesty is wanting. Surely 
every intelligent human being knows that the profiteer 
has his opportunity in scarcity and finds his occupation 
gone in times of abundance. How, save by that work which 
increases work, can he exorcise “the spectre of unemployment”’ 
or remove “the shadow ot coming famine.” Both ex- 
pressions are his own, so that he is self-convicted of sinning 
against the light. No one able to form a judgment will 
say for an instant that this is directed individually against 
Mr. Henderson; it is only an honest denunciation of an 
attempt to win the support of the ignorant by the enuncia- 
tion of false doctrines that threaten the destruction not 
alone of countries but of civilisation. It is summoning 
them to that path which Lord Askwith has shown leads 
to perdition. ‘ Sheer lunacy’ was the accurate description 
by Sir Auckland Geddes of the argument to which Mr. 
Arthur Henderson gives his adhesion. 


MINERS, like other people, will discover to their sorrow 

how suicidal it is to encourage a leader like Mr. Henderson, 
who has not a single practical suggestion for evading the 
dangers he points out. If we are not to escape by harder 
work and greater production, by what, then? Limiting 
production is the road to ruin, whether it appear under the 
name of ca’canny or another disguise. Mr. Henderson knows 
very well that capital, which he covers with abuse, is as 
necessary as labour. Coal cannot be extracted from the mine, 
food from the land, or even fish from the sea without capital. 
And Capital waits while Labour draws from it long before there 
is any return. For the sake of their own lives and the lives 
of their children those who hear Mr. Henderson or another 
advocating restricted output and the penalisation of capital 
ought to demand what is his alternative method. When 
the miners who, some few months ago, were offered, on the 
most favourable terms, a mine that they might work for 
themselves, they, with one accord, declined the responsibility. 
Is Mr. Henderson prepared to accept it? If not, his words 
are no more than inflammatory gas. 


MONDAY’S great river pageant, which marked the end 

of London’s peace celebrations, lacked some of the 
more spectacular elements of pageantry. These were 
not wanting, to be sure, in the King’s barge with its gilded 
canopy, the imposing figure of the Royal Bargemaster 
at the stern and the crew of eminent oarsmen, - in- 
cluding the champion Ernest Barry, sculling with such 
leisurely precision in their red coats, black velvet caps 
and white gloves. The Admiralty Barge, gleaming in 
blue and gold, was equally gorgeous. But the long line of 
boats flying house flags and manned by our gallant merchant 
seamen had about it nothing of gorgeousness or pageantry. 
Like the almost unending waves of infantry in the Peace 
procession it seemed at times a little drab and monotonous. 
The crowd however, to their credit, did not think so. As 
with the infantry so with the merchant seamen, they recog- 
nised the enormous debt owing to their dogged, silent, un- 
advertised courage, and so did not tire of welcoming them 
as they deserved. It was the same with the naval cutters 
and with the boys from the training ships. There could be 
no manner of doubt that the British seaman was very close 
to the Londoner’s heart. 


THE very bigness of the Thames, which made so fine a 

setting for this pageant, in a sense detracted something 
from its impressiveness. It emphasised the rather long 
intervals between the boats and it somewhat dwarfed the 
boats themselves. More especially those small boats each 
containing but a handful of men that followed each other 
in single file at the end of the procession. It seemed almost 
a pity that the procession could not have been a little more 
compressed. The spectacle was certainly more engaging 
and impressive when, as with the twelve-oared naval cutters, 
there were several boats abreast. They seemed to fill the 
great stage of the river more satisfactorily. On the return 
journey these cutters afforded one of the most entertaining 
moments of the afternoon and a grateful relief to the solemn 
atmosphere of procession. After passing Vauxhall Bridge 
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they drew up across the river in two heats of six cutters 
apiece and raced to Westminster Bridge. Racing in a twelve. 
oared cutter is a very different affair from the usual eight. 
oared race, and the quick bucketting stroke is not that seen 
from Putney to Mortlake; but the energy of the oarsmen 
and the enthusiasm of the onlookers were both very pleasant 
to witness. : 


THE whole of last week and the greater part of this week 

at Lord’s have been given over to public school matches, 
To those who can look beyond the County Championship 
and the year’s averages these are some of the pleasantest 
and most interesting days in the year. The scene lacks 
the gaiety of the Eton and Harrow match; the coaches, 
the strawberries and cream and the smart frocks are jp 
abeyance, and every single creature there goes to watch 
the cricket. But there is the same hope of spying out 
some Test Match player in embryo, the same _ passionate 
keenness among the players and delightfully bloodthirsty 
patriotism among the spectators. Last week was one of 
hard wickets, and there were several big innings played, 
but one player stood out above the rest. This was Hedges, 
the Tonbridge captain. He came to Lords with an average 
of 78 and a great reputation, He enhanced both by scoring 
163 and 14 not out, and should be a valuable recruit to Kent, 
who have lost a good many of their once overflowing abun- 
dance of brilliant amateurs. To all these young player 
the first match at Lords provides a fine baptism of fire, 
The bigness of the pavilion, the length of the lonely walk to 
the wicket, the great frowning circle of stands, the fierce 
yell and counter-yell—all these things must seem infinitely 
alarming; but when once they have been faced, the boy 
cricketer must’ feel that he has found something of his mar- 
hood. 


ELECTROCUTION FOR THE MILLION. 


(An elaborate apparatus has been invented for the electrocution of 
green fly on roses.) 
Time was, when round some elemental bud 
My kindred closely clung and chewed the cud, 
They were projected into Kingdom Come 
Before a horny forefinger and thumb. 


For man has always sternly set his face 
Against the verdant members of our race, 
But up we come again and down he goes 
Before the legions of his fecund foes. 


So, since he can’t suppress us on the cheap 
He calls up spirits from the Vasty Deep, 
Our vosy future grows extremely black 
Now the electric spark is on our track. 


With Leyden Jar and resonator coil 

Aphis activity man seeks to foil, 

And as he plies the deadly wires with zest 

We’re fain—it’s Hobson’s choice—to give him best. 


Though victims of the horticultural crowd, 
Their intricate precautions do us proud. 
So may we falter with our latest breath 
‘“ At least we die a most expensive death.”’ 
JEssIE Pope. 


TTHE jubilee of Girton, on which we published last week 

an interesting article by an old student, appears to have 
been marked by a remarkable ‘‘ boom” not only at Girtot 
itself, but at the other ladies’ colleges. Girton has had 
three competitors for every vacancy; Newnham has had 
to turn from its gates a hundred girls who wanted to go there 
next October term. At Oxford, Somerville, which is smallet 
than the two Cambridge colleges, was forced to refuse seventy 
candidates, and thirty more had to be content with places 
on the waiting list. Other colleges and the big secondary 
schools for girls have everywhere the same tale to tell. This 
is not, of course, wholly due to the war. The desire of womel 
for higher education has been rising steadily from the time 
of the Girton pioneers at Hitchen. But it has no doubt beet 
increased and quickened by the war, which brought to count 
less women a revelation of their capacity for work, of thel! 
interest in it, and of the pleasure of companionship in dom 
it. At the same time they have realised how greatly the! 
chances of happiness and success in a working life must be 
enhanced by an education which can open up vistas beyond 
those of shorthand and typewriting. And their father 
and mothers have realised it too. 
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THE CHASE OF 


S the month of July draws to a close our minds turn 
towards Exmoor and the chase of the red deer. 

Stag hunting on Exmoor stands by itself. The 

sport and its customs have come down to us from 

early times. Ina very few days from the time when 

these words are written the hounds will be out. The chase 
of the red deer is not only a sport but a ceremony. The 
various actions of the stag hunt are not empty ritual nor 
merely antiquarian survival of old customs. They are all 
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THE RED DEER 


necessary to the sport, and if the gallop over the open moorland 
be what we desire, there is still no chance of a gallop unless each 
and all of the stages of stag hunting have been carefully gone 
through. We can seldom draw for a stag with the pack. 
It is necessary to know where the warrantable stag lies. What 
we want at this time of year is not only the warrantable stag, 
but one of the old monarchs of the combes. These grand 
old warriors with brow bay and tray and three atop on both 
sides are best out of the way. They live by plunder, and each 


STAG AT BAY (OARE VALLEY). 
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ON EXMOOR: THE 


night the old stag leaves his daylight haunts and seeks for the 
fields. He is a dainty feeder, taking but one bite out of a 
juicy turnip or half the green ear of corn. When once the 
velvet begins to peel from their antlers the stags (mostly in 
groups of three—the old knight and two attendant squires) 
wander far and wide at night, returning back in the early 
morning to the shady depths where they rest by day. The 
harbourer knows these old stags in some cases by sight, but 
more often by their footprints. The hoof marks, spread wide 
by the weight of the old stag, tell the harbourer the age, the 
weight and many other details about the stag. It is easy foi 





LONG, LONG TRAIL. 


the experienced harbourer to trace the big hart back to his 
favourite covert. Then, making sure by a wide circuit that 
the deer have not moved, and when he thinks that the stags 
have settled down for the day, the harbourer rides off to meet 
the huntsman. We jog on to the meet, half the work is done; 
we start early and give ourselves lots of time, for the horse we 
ride is hunter as well as hack. In these days we can travel 
to the meet in a motor, but some of us would as soon forego 
the hunt itself as the ride to the fixture. When once we leave 
the road for the moor the way is jull of memories and associa 
tions with past sport. It was by Alcombe that we found the 





SIGNALLING A “VIEW” (CROYDON HILL). 
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famous one-horned deer that gave 
severalruns. This was the narrow 
lane ever which we saw a hard- 
pressed stag spring (with no 
apparent effort in his stride) from 
field to field. In this road a stag 
alighted almost on the lap of a 
lady in a victoria, and then, 
gathering himself together, cleared 
the carriage and the further hedge. 
As we reach the wilder open moors 
a buzzard flaps slowly up or a 
belated {ox slinks along one of the 
sheep tracks and disappears into 
the heather. Presently, along the 
ridge at right angles to our course 
we see in the distance the hounds 
jogging, we make a push to over- 
take them and range alongside 
Sidney Tucker, who knew more 
about the run of a stag than any 
living man and who could almost 
kill a stag without hounds at all. 
Tucker, of all the many huntsmen 
I have known, had the most com- 
plete control of his hounds. When 
on one side of a ravine I have seen 
him stop his hounds running hard 
on the other side with a word. 
Big dog hounds are notably self- 
willed, yet with him were always 
handy. But I am reminded that 
this belongs to the past ; Tucker 
has left us. There have been 
many changes ; Major Greig, our 
popular Master, who was also 
owner of the Quarme Harriers, a 
delightful old-fashioned pack which 
hunted every inch of a hare trail, 
lies on some distant battlefield ; a 
gallant gentleman and as fine a 
sportsman as the war has deprived 
us of. Tucker has retired, and 
Ernest Bawden, who is likely to 
make as good a huntsman as he 
was a whipper-in, reigns at Exford 
Kennels. It is sometimes said 
that a whipper-in, however good, 
does not make the best huntsman, 
but this is not true of stag hunting, 
for each one of the series of stag- 
hound huntsmen down to Sidney 
Tucker and Bawden served a long 
apprenticeship as whipper-in ; so 
did Arthur Heal under John 
Babbage. The pack is made up 
chiefly of drafts of hounds from 
foxhound packs that have grown 
above the standard of their own 
kennel’s  pure-bred toxhounds. 
Every one of these big dogs shows 
signs of a tendency to revert to the 
Northern hounds, the white and 
black and tan Huberts, from which 
no doubt our foxhound is des- 
cended. It must be confessed that 
to watch the Devon and Somerset 
Hounds at work has not the in- 
spiring charm of watching fox- 
hounds on the line of a fox. These 
are, indeed, hounds of the same 
race, but altogether different in 
their manner. The foxhound is 
the most versatile of hunting 
dogs ; he can hunt deer, fox, otter 
and hare, and with each quarry 
he has a different style. With 
the fox all is dash, drive and 
eagerness, the pack not seldom 
overrunning the line ; but on the foil 
of the red deer all this is changed. 
Instead of the fierce eagerness of 
the foxhound pack sweeping over 
the fields on a wide front “‘ carry- 
ing a head,” as the phrase goes, 
the Devon and Somerset string 
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WAITING FOR THE PACK. 


Tucker (huntsman), Goss (harbourer). 
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* "WARE 


out in single file. They are working not as a pack, but as 
individuals. To appreciate thoroughly the work of stag 
hounds we need to know each member of the pack. We 
shall find great individuality of gifts. One hound is a 
first-rate tufter: he seems to have an almost uncanny 
power of divining where the stag lies, and for this spot he 
will go unerringly ; another excels in hunting the waterside, 
another will pick out a cold foil down a_road. The voices we 
can recognise after a time in the fierce, chorus when the stag 
is brought to bay. Other hounds can © 
distinguish the scent of the hunted 
stag although the ground may have 
been foiled by other deer. Hunting the 
foil of a stag over the open heather the 
common instincts of the pack seem in 
abeyance ; each hound runs singly and 
the music is almost mute ; yet directly 
they are hunting in covert or along 
the water they speak freely, since it 
was by their voices in the jungle that 
their wolf-like ancestors were kept 
together. It was only by combination 
that victory was possible over so large 
an animal as a stag. When we see a 
pack ot stag hounds on the foil in the 
open they seem to be moving slowly 
until we try to keep with them and find 
we need to have blood under the saddle. 
I am one of those who, after some ex- 
perience, believe that blood is needful 
for the stag hunter's horse. I have 
never found that there was much 
advantage in moorland bred _ horses. 
Of the pictures that illustrate this 
article I have said little: they speak 
for themselves ; but one did appeal to 
me especially—the stag at bay in Oare 
Water. It was just in that very spot 
and just as the artist has drawn it that 
(I will not say how many years ago) I 
saw my first red deer brought to bay. 
It is just so a stag stands to face his 
foes, his head held high and a kind of 
noble scorn in his look. A stag is so 
proud and confident in his strength that 
even at this last extremity he does not 
believe he can succumb to such foes as 
the hounds. He can defend himself, and 
hounds alone would seldom kill;a full- 
grown{stag. I havenever seen a stag torn 


HIND ! ”’ 


by hounds ; what occurs generally is what happened at Oare the 
day I was there: a rope over the horns, the swift flash of a knife 
Then, and not until then, the pack rushin. The old 
staghound knows the power of the muscular neck and the 
deadly sweep of the horns. The end is swift and merciful, and 
seldom does a stag taste the bitterness of conscious defeat. 
As I write a card is put into my hand: On Tuesday 
at North Molton, on Friday at Cuzzicombe Post. Another 
stag hunting season has begun. X. 
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THE RETRIEVER AND HIS TRAINING 


By THE Hon. Dovucuas Catrns. 


MONG the countless 


served as an excuse, peculiarly incomprehensible was 
the order which, by inflicting a heavy “ fine 
sack of so-called flour destined for conversion into dog 


foods, forced the price 
of the said foods up to a level 
which placed grave tempta- 
tions in the dog-owner’s path. 
Even now, though the quality 
of biscuits and other foods 
has been materially improved, 
their price—50s. or more per 
hundredweight in June— 
makes it far cheaper to feed 
dogs on oatmeal at 45s. per 
“boll,” as we measure it in 
Scotland, i.e, per 14olb. 
There did not appear to be 
any shortage of oatmeal 
during the war; Canadian 
meal was cheaper than home- 
grown, and of excellent 
quality. Without going so 
far as to agree witha certain 
canine authority, who opined 
that many of the cases of 
“rabies” were in reality fits 
brought on by war _ foods, 
I can testify that, on these 
sour and tasteless compounds 
only, no normally constituted 
dog could be kept in permanent 


health. With “‘ offals ’’? counting among the rationed delicacies, 
horseflesh proved invaluable when delays on rail admitted of 
its delivery in edible condition; but on the whole it may 
safely be stated that all kennels were reduced in numbers, 
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LABRADORS. 
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But, while the de- 


struction of the non-efficients cannot be deplored, there remains 
on each a situation fraught with 


danger—the ‘“‘ shooting 

who wishes to. breed re- 
trievers is faced with the alter- 
natives of sending bitches to 
the few remaining really first- 
mostly related 
to each other, and thereby 
laying the foundation of a stock 
still more in-bred, or of using 


class _ dogs, 


the services of dogs which may 
possess few qualities to re- 
commend them, except the 
advantage of having survived 
the war. Keepers’ dogs, 
especially, have been sacrificed 
on the altar of necessity ; and 
without any intention of dis- 
paraging field trials, which 
afford an admirable example 
of dog-breaking, it is an open 
question whether a_ retriever 
whose sole accomplishment has 
been trial-winning is, or is 
not, a probable begetter of 
working dogs of exceptional 


olfactory powers. The 
penalties awaiting slight 


‘““constructive”” mistakes, 
such as arise from  over- 
keenness or independent 
proportion to the assessment 


the worst a retriever can exhibit 


game. In the meantime, a 
our retrievers is in many 
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TATLER. 

ways a real blessing. An unnecessarily large canine staff 
may conduce to saving time, but not to efficiency; there 
are seldom enough strong runners “‘ to go round ” in these days ; 
driving is largely responsible for this. Picking up dead birds 
at a gallop is to some men an impressive spectacle, but cannot 
be called a very high test ; the under-keeper will tell one that 
unless he allows his dog to do this there is no work for him. 
Again, retrievers, when in large numbers, must be kept mostly 
in a kennel—a building which vies with a board-school as a 
sepulchre of individuality and initiative. I know Captain 
Archibald Butter would bear me out in asserting that he could 
never have carried canine education to perfection on a pupil 
kennelled outside ; and if he could not, who could ? Why is the 
‘local’ French sportsman’s pointer such a versatile companion, 
so easily taught the retriever’s business ? Surely because he 
lives with his master, who despises the retriever pure and simple, 
and labels him ‘‘ chien a roulette,’’ or the ‘‘ dog on castors.” 
So with the Austrian, who, commenting on our “ specialisation ”’ 
in dogs, and its resulting numbers, wound up his discourse with 
the remark: ‘‘ You English are too rich,” a charge to which 
most of us can now surely plead not guilty. 
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TWO PROMISING YOUNGSTERS. 


TUDOR. 
In the foregoing notes the word “‘ retriever’ has been used 
as a convenience, but that general term has gradually come to be 
more or less synonymous with the specific ‘‘ Labrador,’’ whose 
blood has become largely diffused into the various strains of 
flat-coats, originally the product of a Labrador cross. It seems 
but a short way back to the time, in the eighties, when those of us, 
comparatively few in number, who possessed a few pure Labradors 
had often to answer the friendly query from strangers: ‘‘ What 
breed is that ? ”’ Now, of very few breeds of dogs can it be said 
that the characteristics have remained unchanged for forty years ; 
probably of none, and the Labrador is no exception. But he 
has suffered comparatively little at the haads of faddists and 
““fanciers.’’ We have lost the weatherproot undercoat which ke 
used to share with other Northern breeds; we are losing the 
round and deep ribs, the ‘‘ depth through the heart’; and 
possibly the iron hardihood indispensable to his original employ- 
ment as a draught animal in a cruel climate, and in a lesser 
degree to his earliest use here, z.e., to recover wildfowl from water. 
We are replacing the light eye (not necessarily a “‘ sour”’ onc) and 
the bad shoulders in favour of the hazel eye and _ galloping 
shoulders of the flat-coat ; in fact, we have a dog more suitable 
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than the original 
type of Labrador 
for the employ- 
ment given him, 
i.e., retrieving 
game, mostly 
dead, in large 
numbers’~ and 
quickly. 

I am _ opti- 
mistic enough to 
believe that the 
fin de siécle Lab- 
rador is capable 
of being made as 
good and as 
sensible a com- 
panion as his 
prototype, given 
similar oppor- 
tunities and con- 
ditions, of which 
confinement in 
the kennel is not 
one. 

The pictures 


are from Mr. T. W. Twyford’s kennel at Whitmore Hall, New- 
castle, Staffordshire, and the head study of ‘‘ Champion Type’ 
can be safely recommended as a model: a suitable pillar tor that 
reconstruction which we hope awaits the depleted gundog world. 
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TATLER AND TUDOR ON 


THE QUI VIVE. 


’ 


could have found space. 
trayal of any dog: 


THE AUTUMN CALL 


Cloud upon the mountain’s shoulder ; 
Purple peaks in endless chain ; 
Shadows darkening bent and boulder. 
Sunlight gilding them again ; 
Here and there a floating feather 
That some startled bird let fall ; 
Round our knees the glistening heather, 
In our hearts the Autumn Call. 


Song of South wind in the bracken ; 
Hum of wild bees in the thyme ; 

Lilt of burns that leap and slacken 
In an ever-moving rhyme ; 

Rocks that change from rose to amber ; 
Rushes guarding golden pools ; 

Winding tracks by which we clamber 
To the realm the eagle rules. 


Doubt and fear and grim foreboding 
As the deepening mists come down ; 
Hurried whispers, hasty loading 
Where the purple barriers trown ; 
Cautious setters slow advancing ; 
Sudden whirl of wings, and then 
Smoke a-drift and feathers dancing 


While the echoes wake the glen. 


Thus, by tracks of the blackfaces 
And by pathways of the deer, 
Seek we the remembered places 
Banned by many a battle-year ; 
Climbing through the golden weather, 
Or where grey the hill-mists fall, 
To our kingdom in the heather, 
Answering the Autumn Call. 


WILL 


photographer as here reproduced. 
Verbal description is but a tame por- 
for an actual inspection of the animal in 
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: To Mr. Twy- 
ford that world 
already owes a 
good deal. Far- 
seeing and undis- 
mayed under 
conditions which 
took the heart out 
of most ot us, 
he saved the 
nucleus of his cele- 
brated kennel, to 
the undoubted 
advantage, in 
prospect, of those 
who propose to 
breed retrievers of 
the best working 
type. And once 
more, immediate 
thanks are due to 
him for his kind- 
ness in allowing, 
or more accu- 
rately, facilitating 
the work of the 


I wish more of his pictures 


the flesh, Mr. Fall provides an admirable substitute. 
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F the architects who took the lead when building 

activity revived in England after the Common- 

wealth slump no one was in greater request than 

Hugh May, who was appointed Paymaster to the 

King’s Works at the Restoration in 1660. Yet he 

is ignored by almost every modern architectural writer. 
“The Dictionary of National Biography” not only makes 
no mention of him, but boldly assigns his chief work to another 
man who had nothing to do with it. Neither Sir Reginald 
Blomfield in his excellent book on our Renaissance architec- 
ture nor Mr. Gotch in his ‘‘ English Homes from Charles I to 
George IV” acknowledges his existence. Yet in Mid-Lavant 
Church there is a brass styling him ‘“‘ Comptroller of the 
Castle of Windsor, and by his Mayti¢ appointed to be sole 
Architect in Contriving and governing the works in the great 
alterations made by his Maytie in that Castle,” an assertion 
confirmed by John Evelyn, who, in 1671, speaks of Windsor 
Castle “‘ which my friend Mr. May, the architect there, was 
going to alter and repair universally.” That is not the first 
entry in the Diary that concerns him. We hear how, in 1664, 
May and Evelyn travel down together to Cornbury in Oxford- 
shire, recently acquired by Lord Chancellor Clarendon, where 
May has already built new stables, and where they now design 
““a handsome Chapel” which still exists and is an excellent 
example of Hugh May’s woodwork before Evelyn introduced 
him to his new protégé, Grinling Gibbons. May dulyj gave 
the young wood-carver large scope ,both at Windsor and at 
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Cassiobury, finishing the latter before Evelyn visited it in 
1680. From Evelyn we also know that Hugh May 
was a Commissioner for the repair of St. Paul’s, 
architect of Sir Stephen Fox’s Chiswick house and of the 
costly dwelling which Lord Berkeley of Stratton built in 
Piccadilly, which, afterwards passing to the second Duke of 
Devonshire, was burnt down and rebuilt by Kent. That is 
the end of Hugh May’s architectural activities as far as I 
could unearth them, until I recently lit upon another. Sir 
Roger Pratt, whom we have heard so much of in reference 
to Coleshill, wrote as follows in one of his note-books: 


Observations upon Walleing of howses, &¢ as to their thickenesse. 

The best sorte of ordinary buildings in London have 3 brickes lengthes 
in ye kitchen story, 2} in y€ 2nd & two in ye 3rd; there are some wh have 
3 a brick lesse in each story & others $ brick more. After y® first manner is 
St John Shawes house at Eltham designed by MT May. 


This ‘“‘ observation”’ is among a number dated 1665, 
and in July of the previous year John Evelyn went “ to 
Eltham to see St John Shaw’s new house now building ;_ the 
place is pleasant if not too wet, but the house not well con- 
triv’d, especially the roofe and rooms too low pitch’d and the 
kitchen where the cellars should be ;_ the orangerie and aviarie 
handsome & a very large plantation about it.” 

Thus we have reliable contemporary evidence that Hugh 
May was the architect of Eltham Lodge and that it was 
nearing completion in the summer of 1664. 
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Eltham is a Crown manor and was a Royal residence 
as the splendid hall, dating from the time of Edward IV, 
still stands to testify. Henry VIII preferred Greenwich, and 
Eltham became deserted by our Sovereigns. But a survey 
of the manor taken in 1605 finds that “ the scite of the manor 
ho: of our Lord Sovereign the King in Eltham with the moate 
aboute the same, Courte, garden, orchard and_ buildings 
within the great Gate House there’ occupied about 15 acres. 
There were three parks, Great, Old and New, containing in 
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all 12,000 acres and 1,000 deer. Forty-four years later all 
this was wrecked. The victorious Parliament, having re- 
moved the King’s head in 1649, proceeded to send surveyors 
to visit the various Royal domains, and they report that at 
Eltham, although there was ‘“‘ one fair chapel and one great 
hall,” besides over 150 rooms of one sort and another, yet all 
was out of repair and untenantable ; while the parks had been 
disparked and the deer destroyed “‘ by the soldiery and the 
common people.”’ The lands were thereupon sold for what 
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they would fetch, but were resumed at the Restoration. 
The Crown, however, had no intention of making any direct 
use of the ruined palace and the fenceless parks, and a long 
lease of the Great Park and of the Manor of Eltham was 
granted on favourable terms to Sir John Shaw. Born about 
1615, he was second son of R. Shaw of Southwark, and a 
citizen and Vintner of London. He made a good fortune 
by his trade and lent money to the penniless Charles II during 
his years of exile. That was a very speculative transaction 
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deserving reward should Charles ever pass from being de jure 
to de facto King. That, indeed, happened in 1660, when the 
returned Sovereign knighted the obliging Vintner, granted 
him {£500 a year for life, and made him one of the Farmers of 
his Customs. He was given a baronetcy in 1665, represented 
Lyme Regis during the eighteen years that the loyal Restora- 
tion Parliament lasted, and in 1663 he obtained his Eltham 
lease. We are told that he ‘ rebuilt and lived in the Lodge 
of the Great Park.’ The earlier surveys speak of both the 
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3.—PICTURE PROBABLY REPRESENTING ELTHAM LODGE IN ABOUT 1664. 


‘‘ Great or Manor Lodge ” and of the “‘ Old Lodge or Keeper’s 
House ”’ in the Great Park, and which of these Sir John chose 
for his building operations is not clear. Nor is there the 
appearance of the retention of any part of the old fabric in 
the house which Hugh May erected for him and which has 
survived with little alteration. It stands some half mile away 
from the Old Palace, and, as the ground is fairly high with a 
long and considerable fall to the south, it is difficult to under- 
stand why Evelyn should fear it might prove ‘ too wet.”’ 


Right proportion in general form and reasonableness 
in ornament were the principles laid down by Inigo Jones and 
adopted by his immediate followers, such as Webb, Pratt and 
May. The last named was reserved even to the point of 
dulness in his exteriors, as we know from pictures of Windsor 
until Wyattville Gothicised it, and from Evelyn’s description 
of Cassiobury as ‘“‘a plain fabric.” Eltham also is plain, but 
it is not dull. It is a brick built parallelogram without any 
breaks. There are no dressed or rusticated coigns, no moulded 
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heads or architraves to the windows. But there is just that 
good form and sufficient relief which make the simplest house 
of the Charles II period sympathetic and satisfying. The 
salient feature is the pilastered pediment on the north or 
entrance front (Fig. 4). Its entablature is continued round 
the house as an overhanging modillioned cornice, having 
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PANEL ON THE STAIR. *COUNTRY LIFE.” 


distinction but no enrichment. At the sides the brickwork 
slightly projects so as to give a pilaster, and here, as also on 
the south side (Fig. 1), the spacing of the windows is arranged 
to admit of shallow, round-headed recesses. The hipped roof 
sweeps over the cornice in a pleasant curve, and the panelled 
chimney stacks are clustered in two sets of four towards the 
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ends, leaving the whole centre free. That was 
probably, to permit of a railed-in “ platform,” 
such as we saw Pratt using and advocating at 
Coleshill. Such a central roof terrace, with people 
walking about on it, is seen in a picture (Fig, 3) 
that hangs on the staircase. The costumes of 
the garden strollers are of the time when Sir John 
was building his house, which it no doubt Tepre- 
sents, although the artist has allowed himself 
considerable licence in his delineation. The side 
turrets, of Jacobean character, can never haye 
been there, and the coupling of the windows js 
quite incorrect. But the general form, the posi- 
tion of the chimney stacks and the treatment of 
the pediment are right enough, while the environ. 
ment is not very fanciful, or necessarily different 
from what it may well have been during Sir John’s 
occupation. There is the “ large plantation about 
it’? noted by Evelyn. There is the fall of the 
ground and the distant rise to the south which we 
find there. On the level, in front of the north 
side, is the formal garden we should expect, with 
gravel walks, grass plats, fountains and statues 
such as garden makers were then busy creating 
for many a rich London citizen. The cliff and 
waterwork to the left, which the gaily dressed 
cavalier is pointing out to his lady, will be bits of 
scenic decoration which the artist would consider 
himself well within his rights in introducing. It 
will be noticed that the windows are of the late 
mullion and casement type, then universal, and 
carefully described by Pratt in his Coleshill notes, 
There they were replaced, under George II, by 
thick and adequate sashbars. At Eltham the 
replacement must have been much later, and the 
meagre bars strike an utterly wrong note. 

If Hugh May showed extreme reserve in 
his exteriors, he was quite prepared to let him- 
self go in his interiors. At Windsor and Cassio- 
bury he had Grinling Gibbons as _his chief 
decorator ; but his earlier work at Cornbury and 
Eltham shows him fully alive to the decorative 
use of wood as well as of plaster. He did not, 
as Inigo Jones was inclined to do, take up a large 
part of his hall for a great staircase, but kept 
the former as a sitting-room and_ placed the 
latter (K on plan) in the western half of the 
space, 16ft. wide, running between the front and 
back rooms of the house. Hand-rail and newel- 
post bear much likeness to those at Coleshill, 
but instead of enriched balusters there are the 
carved and perforated panels which began under 
Charles I and which Webb designed with flower 
and foliage scrolls for Thorpe in Commonwealth 
times. The Eltham example (Fig. 2) is of this 
kind, but at once more massive and elaborate, for 
little boys play about amid the involutions of 
admirably modelled acanthus leafage (Fig. 6). 
The carving is out of pinewood blocks 4ins. thick, 
and no two panels are alike. Pinewood is the 
substance of the whole stair, which is 6ft. 6ins. 
wide from out to out of newel-posts and is 
exceptionally picturesque owing to the unusual 
planning which gives it two landings, the one at 
the west end under the window, and the other m 
the centre of the house. The west landing 1s 
at a lower level, but high enough to have a room 
under it (con plan). It has balusters instead of 
carved panels supporting the hand-rail, but below 
the string-course of ribboned bay leaves, and 
following the line of the stair, there are solid 
backed panels (Fig. 5) which carry out the rich 
decorative scheme. The newel-posts have bay- 
leaf drops in their panels and are surmounted 
with draped vases of fruit where the post is com- 
plete, but the half-posts against the walls have 
their fruit in baskets. Pinewood was originally 
intended to be painted, and painted, as now 
at Coleshill, white or light colour, and this shows 
at Eltham where the later oak graining has 
peeled off. When this graining was done— 
perhaps when the Crown re-let the house in 1839— 
the walls were treated to match with a very 
clever paper. There are oak panels and arcades, 
with landscapes in the latter and bas-reliefs ™ 
the former, while Corinthian columns support the 
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cornice. The shadow—trightly set for the lighting—is 
so realistically rendered that in the photographic 
reproduction (Fig. 2) it looks like real relief. There 
is another paper of the same period and character in 
the ante-room or vestibule (E on plan) that serves the 
south door of the house. The ambitious pictorial, 
architectural and landscape wallpapers of the late 
eighteenth and carly nineteenth century designers are 
sufficiently good and interesting to be carefully preserved 
where they survive, and the careless way in which roof 
leakage has been allowed to rot one section of the Eltham 
wall-hanging, and the general neglect that is spoiling 
the rest, reflect little credit upon Crown ownership. 

Part of the eastern section (J on plan) of the 
central space is occupied by the secondary staircase 
(Fig. 8), of excellent design in the simple, solid manner 
which its utilitarian purpose dictates. Behind it, on 
the ground floor, was a small room (H on plan) fitted 
with what may be a remnant of the old lodge, a 
chimneypiece in the late Jacobean manner (Fig. 7). 
There is no carving, but the elaborate panel 
system is enriched with split baluster and jewel 
ornament. It is associated with plain panelling 
of its own date, but the space is nowa sort of lobby 
with a stairway to the basement passing right in front 
of the chimneypiece. 

Hugh May’s plan did not place a hall and 
great parlour back to back in the centre of the 
house, as at Coleshill, and as now became the normal 
arrangement. The centre of the south side is occupied 
by the vestibule, already mentioned, leaving space for 
a large three-windowed room to the right of it, and 
two smaller rooms to the left. He placed his great 
parlour upstairs, giving it the space over the vestibule 
and the large room below, so that it has four out of 
the seven southern windows. It was a sumptuous 
apartment, invaluable as an example of the day, and 
probably the government of no other civilised nation 
except England would own such a room and degrade it 
with billiard tables, bentwood seats and cheap and vulgar 
gas-fittings. But such being the case, no presentable 
photograph giving the character of the whole room can 
be taken. Fortunately, isolated sections can be made 
presentable. The mantelpiece (Fig. 10) has the great 
bolection moulding to the marble fire-arch that came 
in with the Restoration and continued till the end of 
the century. It soon became usual to have-a long, 
narrow panel above it set with “seing glass” or 
carving. But at. Eltham the large panel for a picture 
comes down to meet it, while above, the owner’s name 
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A. Hall. B. Bedchamber, now smoking-room. 
room under west landing. 


c. Dressing- 
p. Dining-room. "©. Ante-chamber 
or south vestibule. ¥. Breakfast-room. c. Small room, with 
Charles II corner chimney piece. H. Small room, with 
Jacobean chimney piece. 1. Parlour, now ladies’ room. 
J. Secondary stair. x. Main staircase, now thrown into the hall. 


in cypher is framed with a wreath, from each side of 
Which a ribboned swag of fruit (carved in the solid, 
close-set style usual before Grinling Gibbons made his 
appearance) stretches to beyond the picture frame so 
as to accommodate “drops” in the same manner 
These, however, have been allowed to disappear. 
Above a panelled dado the room is hung with 
tapestries representing biblical and 
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11.—TAPESTRIES IN THE 
mythological scenes (Figs. 9 and 11). They are certainly 
of Flemish origin, and the style of the design and costuming 
places them about the period of the building of the 
house. Sir John Shaw, who supplied funds to Charles II 
when he was in the Low Countries, had no doubt business 
relations with those parts, if he did not visit them himself, 
and may have ordered the tapestries for his new house, or, 
having acquired them earlier, disposed his Great Parlour for 
their reception. There can be no foundation for the assertion 
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in ‘‘ The Hundred of Blackheath” that they were ‘‘ removed 
to this house from the Palace by Sir John Shaw.” 
Would this were true! As the Palace was deserted by 
our kings after Edward IV, any tapestries there would 
have been the splendid products of the fifteenth century 
Flemish looms instead of dating from a time when their 
output was still excellent as decoration, but not compar- 
able in beauty or interest to that of the great Burgundian 
period. H. AvrRAy TIPPING. 





ALPINE FLOWERS 


HE rock garden at Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames, las 

often been described and illustrated, but it must be said 

that both writers and artists have devoted most attention 

to what might be termed the spectacular effect of this 

imposing rock garden. This is not at all surprising 
when we consider the very large scale on which it has been 
planned and carried out. It was the work of a great mind, and 
excellent as many of the illustrations are of this rock garden, 
they give no conception of its magnitude and grandeur. The 
name of the late and lamented Sir Frank Crisp, Bart., will ever 
be associated with the wonderful alpine garden at Friar Park. 
His unbounded enthusiasm for the rock garden of his own making 
amounted almost to a passion. He was fortunate in his helpers, 
and great credit is due to Knowles, the gardener, who is still in 
charge of the gardens. 

From many of the illustrations hitherto published, more 
especially those taken in the early days of its formation, one is 
apt to get the impression that there are more rocks than garden. 
In point of fact, however, the rock garden contains all that is 
choicest and rarest among alpine flowers. It is a home for alpines, 
and the collection is one of therichest, if not the richest in species 
and varieties in any one garden, in the world. 

Improving with Time.—The rock garden improves in appear- 
ance as the huge boulders of rock become moss covered and 
the flowering plants ramble at will down crevices and over 
the face of the bare rock. We were much impressed on the 
occasion of a recent visit by the hardy orchids ensconced in 
sheltered pockets of soil between the rocks. In addition to the 
Lady’s Slipper orchid, there were unusually fire examples of the 
chaste and beautiful Orchis maculata alba. The flowers of 





AT FRIAR PARK 


purest white rise on spikes to a height of 2ft. It is a hardy 
orchid of the easiest cultivation and only craves an open situation 
where its bulbs will remain undisturbed when at rest. On lower 
sunny slopes the tall and stately Eremurus robustus was flowering 
well. Its spikes of wonderful flowers made a striking appearance. 
It was given a deep, rich and well drained soil on a sunny slope 
where, in a normal summer, the crowns receive a good roasting 
in the sun‘during the ripening period previous to going to rest. 
High up among the rocks we noticed a delightful clump 0 
Codonopsis ovata, a little known plant with beautiful steely 
blue bell-shaped flowers. It was flowering well under the shelter 
and somewhat shaded by overhanging rocks, conditions which are 
obviously well adapted to its welfare. Of campanulas and 
dianthuses there is an abundance, and the latter have crossed 
and recrossed with one another, so that it is difficult to keep pace 
with them. Tropzolum polyphyllum, a difficult plant to grow 
in some gardens, is so much at home that it spreads over the 
rocks and would, if left unchecked, smother up the surrounding 
plants. A rill of water tumbles over the rocks almost from the 
summit and provides little pools among them for those plants 
that rejoice in moist surroundings. A source of interest and 
pleasure awaits us at every turn and the plants flourish almost 
beyord recognition. 

In order to convey some idea of the way in which the rock 
garden has been planned and planted we cannot do better than 
quote the words of M. Correvon on this rock garden in his 
admirable book, ‘‘ Flore Alpine.” ‘‘ What constitutes its beauty 
is the harmony of the lines, and, above all, the dimensions of the 
plants with regard to the rocks: a combination of qualities 
presenting to the eye a comprehensive view of excellent proportion. 
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It is all true to scale, a point 
rarely observed in the making of 
rock gardens. Plants of large size and 
broad foliage are grouped at the base, 
while through successive rising levels 
one passes to the absolutely dwarf 
and close growing flowers of the 
heights.” 

The Propagation of Alpine Plants. 
—Not the least interesting part of 
this famous rock garden is the pro- 
pagating department, which is, as it 
were, behind the scenes and is rot, 
as a rule, seen by visitors. It is by 
reason of skilful propagation that we 
may see at Friar Park some alpines 
that are not to be found in any other 
garden. A gardener may be a skilful 
propagator but an indifferent grower. 
At Friar Park the propagation of 
alpines is as carefully carried out as 
the growing of them, and this ex- 
plains how it is that the collection 
has been kept up to a very high 
standard. Certain alpines are grown 
from cuttings, others can only be 
increased by division, while many are 
increased naturally from seed. The 
propagation is chiefly carried out in 
cold frames. The seeds} of alpines 
are very small and require only a 
very light covering of fine sand; in 
many instances they are minute and 
require no covering at all. No doubt 
the soil is baked before sowing in 
order to destroy insect life and seecs 
of weeds that might compete only 
too successfully with the seed that 
is sown. The baking of soil or 
some other form of sterilisation is 
becoming common practice where the 
sowing of fine seeds is concerned. 
The pots and pans in which the 
seeds are sown are especially well 
drained—almost half filled with crocks 
—and the top soil is finished off 
with an even surface of very finely 
sifted sand. The seedlings resent 
stagnant moisture, and if kept too 
damp quickly fall a prey to the 
damping-off fungus. To give just 
the right ventilation and moisture 
and to shade at the right time is 
the art of the propagator, and can 
only be gained by experience and a 
close study of the work. Many of 
the beautiful cistuses or rock roses, 
for which Friar Park is noted, are 
readily increased by cuttings, and, 
incidentally, this is a good time to 
take them. The cuttings should be 
about 2ins. to 3ins. long and skould 
be inserted in sandy soil and kept 
close and shaded in a cold frame with 
Just an occasional syringe overhead 
in hot weather. The true Cistus pur- 
pureus, a most beautiful rock rose 
well represented in Friar Park rock 
garden, is increased in this way. 
Lithospermum Heavenly Blue, 
planted in large drifts down the slopes 
of the rock garden, is‘also propagated 
by cuttings ; so also are campanulas, 
aubrietias and saxifragas—the last 
named root best if taken with a heel. 
All of them root in pure silver sand. 
Increasing by division is a very 
simple method and is carried out 
with plants like the alpine phlox 
and arabis, in which the growing 
plants are pulled apart with roots 
attached to each division. This 
method of increase is done in the 
open ground. = 
It has been said that a garden 
1S an index of the mind, and this 
is true of Friar Park; for, above 
all else, the garden is original. 
Such a garden does not preach 
at you, it does not soliloquise, 
and, above all, it does not bore. The 
Alps inspired Sir Frank with the desire 
to make a rock garden. His work is 
Piquant and delightful. The garden 
found expression of his wit,' his fancy 
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and his poetry, and in this form of gardening he was clearly a 
master. At all times of the year this remarkable garden presents 
an unfailing source of interest and pleasure ; each turn brings 
one delightful little surprise after another. 

Here is a garden that has been visited perhaps more than 
any other in the British Isles. It is not a garden that has 
been kept solely for the enjoyment of a favoured few. It 
has, in fact, been the means of bringing great joy into the 
lives of others, for the owner was always pleased to welcome 
visitors, from the highest in the land to the poor East 
Ender, who spoke. of his visit to Friar Park as the red- 
letter day of his life. 
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The purpose of the garden is very aptly set forth upon the 
Stone of Precation : 

The Gardner toiled to make the garden fair 
Most for thy pleasure. 

The gardener knew he had achieved his aim. Such a rock 
garden and collection of alpine plants is a national asset, and 
it is extremely improbable that any rock garden will be attempted 
on such a large scale, at least for many years to come. Its 
fate is in the balance, for the sale of Friar Park takes place on 
August gth, the date of this issue. Let us hope that it will 
fall into the hands of someone who will maintain the high 
standard of this interesting and imposing garden. H.C. 


EXCUSES 


By Warp Murr. 





NGLERS’ wives have a good deal to put up with. 
When I am staying at a fishing hotel I sometimes 
think (as I survey the thronged breakfast tables) that 
a student of physiognomy ought to be able to recognise 
anglers’ wives anywhere. I am still more convinced 

of this when I steal a surreptitious glance at the parties at 
dinner in the evening. The ladies are listening to their lords’ 
excuses for defeat, or—even more patiently—to descriptions 
of their lords’ victories. : 
It is said that anglers are patient. 
naught compared 
As a fact, the 
gentleman 
who sits 
watchinga 
float may be 
patient, but 
the gentleman 
who sallies 
forth to try 
to catch sal- 
mon or trout 
is not patient. 
He is the only 
breed of fisher 
I am familiar 
with, and I 
assert, firmly, 
that he is 
not patient. 
Persistent, if 
you like. In- 
sanely opti- 
mistic, if you 
like....-But 
patient — no. 
Rather is he 
impatient : for 
ever chang- 


Anglers’ patience is 
with the patience of anglers’. womenfolk. 





kinds of reels and rods and lines, trudging from one pool 
to another on the river or making his boatman take him 
from one drift to another on the lake. The angler, when 
at work, wears a false air of calm. Inwardly he is keyed 
to a pitch of acute sensitiveness, ready to strike in a fraction 
of a second, and always—always—impatiently casting and 
casting and watching the wind and the weather and the ripple. 
If a fish jumps half a mile av yay he marks it. If a tiny moth 
flutters past he observes its colouring and knows whether or 
not he could match it from his fly-book. If he gets a rise and 
misses it he instantly invents a reason and an apology. If he 
catches a fish 
he instantly 
constructs 
theories and 
explanations 
of the event. 
And all these 
things his 
ladies have to 
hearken unto 
that same 
evening. 
Which is why 
anglers’ wives 
are far, far 
more patient 
than anglers. 

There is 
something 
very human 
and delight- 
ful about life 
in a fishing 
hotel. Every- 
body is 
healthy and 
everybody is 
hopeful. Even 
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knit or spend strenuous hours 
on the tennis lawn, according 
to their age, are hopeful. They 
hope, perhaps more vehemently 
than the fishers hope, that the 
said fishers will catch fish. For 
it is pleasanter, on the whole, 
to hear of fish being caught 
than to hear, in still greater 
detail, of fish being not caught. 
That big fellow which rose, 
was hooked for a moment, 
and then escaped (he is always 
far bigger than any basketed) 
is apt to be a trifle tiresome. 
And, generally, after a good 
fishing day the atmosphere is 
pleasanter than after a bad 
fishing day. When every fisher 
has come home with a bulging 
bag it is jolliest of all; but 
the next best for any woman 
is when her husband has caught 
a reasonable number of fish and 
no other man in the hotel has 
caught any. This sounds mean 
—but as it is a situation which 
occurs to every man in the 
hotel in turn, the wives can enjoy 
it, one after the other, without 
jealousy. It is a situation, in 
short, which they know of old : 
it turns up every year, as regu- 
larly as clockwork, this triumph 
of Jim or John or William, 
the dear old thing—who always looks as though it had never 
befallen before, and who is always (behind his mask of indiffer- 
ence) as pleased as Punch. Especially where salmon are 
concerned is this episode usual. One man will get, say, two 
salmon in the day, and nobody else get so much as arise. Then 
is that man’s wife happy. The brace of noble fish lie in the 
customary place of honour on the marble slab in the hotel 
lobby, where all who come and go may stop and criticise and 
praise and utter the customary ejaculations. And Jim or 
John or William, hovering near, smoking his pipe, explains 
over and Over again which flies he caught the beauties with, 
how long they took to play, and the exact spot, on lake or 
stream, where they were slain. After some hours of this the 
salmon are done up in straw parcels and sent off to friends at 
home. This is the part of the transaction which pleases wives, 
because they know that the friends at home (not anglers) will 
be impressed by Jim’s or John’s or William’s prowess—a 
prowess which, alas! has long since ceased to impress these 
gentlemen’s own womenfolk. 

The salmon on the slab are bonny beasts, even in death; 
but still bonnier, I think, are sea-trout and brown trout. The 
sea-trout are the aristocrats, to my mind, whatever pride of 
place may be assigned to the salmon. I suspect that the ladies 
prefer to see a sea-trout, not only because it is fair to look upon, 
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EXCUSE WILL BE NEEDED. 

but because it is exceedingly good to eat. It is one of the 
penalties of being an angler’s wife that you become b/asé about 
salmon, and positively sick of brown trout for breakfast. 
Wives are expected to like fish for breakfast, while their 
husbands are customarily addicted to bacon and eggs. Your 
true angler always has porridge and bacon and eggs for his 
breakfast—but is convinced that his wife is fortunate in being 
able to fare delicately on trout. Now, trout, though admittedly 
delicate in flavour, is a fish of which the palate can get very, 
very weary. The angler himself, by his faithfulness to bacon 
and eggs, confesses this; but his wife dare not confess it. And 
that is why she rejoices when there is a catch of sea-trout. A 
grilled sea-trout for breakfast almost reconciles her to her 
husband’s hobby. The anxious moment is when only one 
sea-trout has been captured and a number of brown trout ; 
for then her husband, when the dish is placed before him, may 
suddenly elect to precede his bacon and eggs with a sea-trout 
—and Madame must play her fated réle of one who loves white- 
fleshed fish and is lucky to be married to a nice, kind man 
who can catch them for ker. 

Outside the door of the fishing hotel at breakfast-time 
the boatmen are pottering to and fro getting their masters’ 
rods ready, collecting the luncheon baskets and the mackintoshes, 
and comparing notes with each other about things in general. 





‘“ IMPATIENT ”’ 


BUT PERSISTENT. 
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It would be interesting to know just 
what the boatmen say, among them- 
selves, about the anglers in whose 
company they spend so many hours. 
Seldom, I believe, would their verdict 
be unkind. The boatmen are anglers 
themselves and, therefore, profoundly 
understand the angler’s temperament. 
They are kindred spirits with the 
gentlemen who employ them. They 
are, for instance, masters of the art 
of inventing anglers’ excuses — and 
have a blind faith in those excuses 
when invented. If the fish are not 
rising, it is either because the wind 
is steady in the east or in the west 
or in the north or in the south; and 
if the wind shifts to all four points 
of the compass, obviously the fish 
are not rising because the wind 


is changeable. The fisb refrain 
from rising when the weather 1s 
too bright. Likewise they refrain 


when it is not. bright enough. 
It is hard to catch them when 
there is no ripple, but still harder when there is too heavy 
a ripple or the wrong kind of ripple or the day is gusty 
or not gusty enough. Sometimes it is too cold and sometimes 
it is too warm. Sometimes when we are trolling with a spoon 
they are rising to the fly ; and, when we stop trolling and start 
casting, the fish have apparently changed their minds and hanker 
for our spoon instead ; but when we stop casting and resume 
trolling they are resentful because we are tendering them a spoon 
instead of a Devon. The boatman is always ready to supply 
an excuse to his angler : in fact, there are days on which practi- 
cally their whole verbal intercourse consists in a duologue of 
excuses and explanations. And their mutual esteem does not 
waver. They do not suddenly look each other in the face, 
burst out laughing, and admit that these formulas, which they 
have each enunciated ten thousand times, have descended to 
the level of a joke. On the contrary, they become more and 
more serious, more and more intimate. Lifetime friendships 
have sprung up between boatmen and their patrons, based, 
not on the big bags they have caught together, but on the 
big bags they haven’t caught, and on those long, empty 





A KINDRED SPIRIT. 
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hours during which they com- 
forted each other with elaborate 
conjectures regarding piscine 
psychology. 

It is difficult to believe that 
such seriousness would obtain if 
angling were a women’s sport. Is it 
possible that two women in a boat, 
the one fishing and the other rowing, 
would be able to go on hour after 
hour, day after day, week after week, 
providing each other with fresh 
excuses for umsuccessfulness, and 
never, Never laugh? Is it possible 
that they would never arrive at the 
point of blaming the fish? The boat- 
man and his master blame everything 
under the sun, even sometimes blame 
themselves, but not one word escapes 
their lips against the behaviour of 
the fish. They may say that the 
fish are rising short, or are sulking, 
or are shy; but there is never any 
implication that the fish have no 
tight to rise short if they choose 
so to do, or to sulk or to be shy. Rather is it preferred that 
the conduct of the fish, even when atrocious in its results, or 
desolatingly negative, shall add one more testimony to the 
creature’s enormous cunning—and, by implication, the enormous 
cunning demanded of any human who shall circumvent him. 
The angler loves to exalt the difficulty of catching fish, so that, 
in a sense, the fewer caught the greater the triumph: one might 
opine that this hypothesis proceeds to vanishing point, and the 
lake in which there are known to be fish, but in which no mortal 
ever caught one, would be covered with boats containing sports- 
men whose idiosyncrasy had reached the highest pitch of the 
characteristic. One thing is certain—there would be no lady 
anglers on that lake. For I believe that the feminine mind, 
if it gravitated towards angling, would soon arrive at blaming, 
for non-success, the one factor which it never occurs to the 
masculine mind to blame—those dratted fish. We should have 
our angling hotel echoing to the reiterated complaint not that 
the weather was unsuitable or the flies inappropriate, but that 
the fish were too silly to come to a nice, sharp hook when it was 
offered them. 





THOROUGHBREDS AT THE SOUTHCOURT STUD 


FEEL sure all breeders of bloodstock will be much 
interested in the admirable illustrations to these notes. 
They are of some very well known thoroughbreds, and 
all are associated with the Southcourt Stud at Leighton 
Buzzard. A correspondent wrote the other day 
asking where Galloper Light, the English winner of the Grand 
Prix de Paris this year, was bred. It so happens that he 
is a distinguished product of the Southcourt Stud, and in 
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the illustrations you see his dam, Santa Fina, and a bay colt 
foal by Sunstar. There is also a picture of a yearling from 
Santa Fina, the sire of which is Diadumenos, by Orby from 
Donetta. The foal is, therefore, a full brother of Galloper 
Light, for that good horse was got by Mr. J. B. Joel’s great 
horse, Sunstar, and the yearling is a half-sister to the Grand 
Prix winner. Santa Fina is a young mare, and the high 
merit of Galloper Light and the stock which has followed 
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him go to suggest that she is going to make a big reputation 
stud. ; 

. The yearling by Diadumenos looks all over like racing, 

and this sire is having a fine chance to make good ; 

but while Sunstar was about the best classic winner we have 

had for many years, Diadumenos 


was, after all, only a_ handicap 


horse. ; 
Of course, the most interesting 


horse at this stud is unquestionably 
Tracery. The picture of him is a 
very fine one, and it will be under- 
stood what a big, powerful horse he 
js, with marked quality. ‘Look at 
the intelligent head, the blood-like 
neck, the grand forehand, powerful 
quarters and second thighs. One can 
readily understand that he was a 
racehorse of the highest class. He is 
ason of Rock Sand, the Derby winner 
of 1903, who, when his racing career 
was ended, was sold for £25,000 to 
Mr. August Belmont of New York. 
Mr. Belmont it was who bred Tracery 
and who still owns the horse. He 
never ran as a two year old, and, 
indeed, his first appearance in public 
was for the Derby of 1912, which 
the grey mare, Tagalie, won. He 
may be said never to have looked 
back after that, and when it came to 
the St. Leger there was only one 
horse in it. He won it by many 
lengths. I well remember how anxious 
poor Danny Maher was to accept the 
mount on him, but Lord Rosebery 
claimed him to ride an animal of 
his named Charmian. It had not a 
1,000 to r chance; but Maher would 
not try to get out of the claim, as 
Lord Rosebery had decided to be 
represented in the race, and so Bellhouse was brought from 
France to ride Tracery. 

Another incident in the horse’s Turf career: his tragic 
attempt to win the Gold Cup of 1913 at Ascot. That year, 
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you may recall, Prince Palatine, then a five year old, was 
“ssaying to win the Cup for the second year in succession, 
and he actually started at 7 to 40n. But there were great 
hopes entertained of Tracery, and, ridden by Whalley, he 
Was backed at 6 to 1. About a furlong or more before they 
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came to make the bend into the straight the horse was seen 
to disappear. At the moment he was going in great style. 
We were soon to learn what had happened. A lunatic had 
rushed out on to the course with a loaded revolver and had 
caused the horse to fall. There was tremendous consternation, 


AMANT, WHO WON THE DERBY IN 1904. 


for that same year, at Epsom, on Derby Day, a crazy 
Suffragette, who was killed, had brought down the King’s 
horse, Anmer. I well remember the late Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s grief. He was tremendously distressed, as 
the horse was trained in his stable 
at Newmarket, and he took the 
incident to heart as being quite a 
personal one. I think it may have 
taken a year or two off his life, as he 
really was awfully upset. 

However, Tracery had done 
quite enough to assure a future of 
distinction at the stud —that is, 
assuming he would make good with 
the high-class mares which would be 
sent to him. He is, of course, the 
sire of The Panther, the winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas and the 
greatest Derby disappointment I have 
ever known. Whatever the cause 
of The Panther’s deterioration may 
be, there is no question about his 
possession of good looks. He is a 
beautiful horse from the point of 
view of correctness of outline, and 
in the accompanying picture of 
Tracery I seem to see a _ distinct 
likeness in the head, the expression, 
and the blood-like lines of the neck. 
I am as certain as I write this that 
Tracery will get some high-class 
stock, because he has everything to 
assist him to that end—a commanding 
presence, a splendid pedigree, and 
proof already supplied of his ability 
to get winners. 

Now let me turn to other notable 
horses at this stud. St. Amant, 
which won the Derby as long ago 
as 1904, is still existent, and a 
handsome horse he is, but he has not been what I 
would call a brilliant stud success, though he has got 
quite a lot of winners. Radium, too, though a beautiful 
horse when in training and one of the last sons of 
Bend Or, has certainly not been a stud success—that 
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DORA AND BAY FILLY 
FOAL BY SWYNFORD. 


The sive of this foal, Swynford, 
won the St. Leger. He was a 
fine commanding horse, and good 
judges of foals will agree that 
this is a particularly fine one. 
If as high class as Stonyford (by 
Swynford), which was disqualified 
after winning the New Oaks in 
1918, she will certainly fulfil her 
present high promise. 
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CAT’S EAR, BY SWYNFORD—CATNAP. 


ROMAN FIDDLER, BY 


Both Catnap and Catgut are 





daughters of Catkin. 





VALEUS—CATGU'. 


FANTASTICAL, BY RADIUM—-FANFARONA. 





ANADEUR, 
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BY DIADUMENOS—SANTA FINA. 


VENUS AND CHESTNUT FILLY 
FOAL BY ROI HERODE. 


Venus is a St. Simon mare from Lady 

Loverule, the dam of the Derby winner 

St. Amant; but her success as a mairon 

has scarcely been commensurate with her 
beauiiful breeding. 
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LINDOYA AND CHESTNUT 


is, measuring what he has accomplished by what he 
himself was as a racehorse. Yet he got one classic 
winner in Clarissimus, which was good enough to win the 
Two Thousand Guineas in 1916 for the late Lord 
Falmouth. Radium was a Cup horse, and it may be 
that there 
is a growing 
prejudice 
am on ¢g 
breeders 
against dis- 
tinguished 
long-distance 
horses. The 
matter may 
be conten- 
tious, so I 
will not 
pursue it 
here, but 
there is a 
growing con- 
sensus of 
opinion that 
mile horses 
or there- 
abouts make 
the best stal- 
lions in the 
sense that 


they get most AMINE AND BAY FILLY 


winners. 

Other illustrations to these notes are of Cat’s Ear, 
a well grown chestnut yearling filly by Swynford from 
Catnap, which was foaled in 1903; Roman Fiddler, a chestnut 
yearling colt by Valeus from Catgut. Both Catnap and 
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SANTA FINA AND BAY 


COLT FOAL BY TRACERY. 


Catgut are from the same mare, Catkin, which was by 
Dog Rose out of Lady Loverule, the dam of St. Amant. 
Fantastical is a chestnut yearling colt by Radium 
from Fanfarona. The mares and foals show Amine (a 
Gallinule mare) with a foal by Spearmint; Lindoya, 
with a 
particularly 
nice Tracery 
colt foal; 
Dora, with a 
bay filly foal 
(very well 
grown) by 
Swynford ; 
and Venus 
(an old St. 
Simon 
md t ron 
foaled in 
1899), witha 
filly foal by 
Roi Hérede. 


I may 
add that the 
late Mr. 


Leopold de 
Rothschild, 
who, I fancy 
founded the 
stud, took 
the greatest 
interest and 
delight in it, and it is satisfactory to think that his son, 
Mr. Anthony de Rothschild, is carrying it on in the best 
possible way. All hope that he will be amply and generously 
rewarded. . PHILLIPPOs. 


FOAL BY SPEARMINT. 
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COLT BY SUNSTAR. Copyright. 
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NATURE NOTES 


A SECOND 


SUMMER’S 


OBSERVATION OF 


THE CUCKOO 


N Country Lire of October 26th last year, and subsequently 
in ‘‘ British Birds,” there appeared ‘‘ Some Notes on the 
Cuckoo ”’ which described in detail how I found nine eggs 
during the month of June—eight deposited in the nests of 
meadow pipits and one in the nest of a skylark. The site 

is a small common in Worcestershire, less than a mile in circum- 
ference, and the nine eggs were undoubtedly the product of 
one cuckoo. Last year’s interesting study inspired me to see 
what could be achieved again this season, particularly when, 
so soon as Sunday, May 18th, in searching the common with 
friends, a solitary cuckoo’s egg was found deposited in a meacow 
pipit’s nest, the egg bearing such a similarity to last year’s series 
as to leave no doubt whatever that the same cuckoo was back 
in the locality and about to victimise the meadow pipits on the 
same common this year. Anticipating this probability, I had 
visited the common on Sunday, May 11th, and, finding two 
incubated clutches of meadow pipits’ eggs, removed these in 
order to provide greater incentive for the cuckoo this year, 
should she return. It will be recollected that I argued last year 
that the number of eggs which a cuckoo might lay in a season 
probably depended in great measure upon the number of avail- 
able nests of the particular species which nature inclined her to 
victimise, the theory being that a cuckoo will tend to deposit her 
eggs in the nests of that species to which her own foster-parents 
belonged. No record was made of the precise amount of time 
I have spent on the particular common this year, but it is certain 
that considerably over one hundred hours is a moderate 
estimate. Incidentally, I spent the night of June 11th on the 
common, sleeping on a rug with my miner friend, Mr. Simmonds, 
to the services of whom—with those of his collie dog—tribute 
was paid in my notes last year. All the same, I was dis- 
appointed in my hope to have the good fortune to see the 
cuckoo carrying one of its eggs to the nest of one of its victims, 
wishing to confirm tke view that tke cuckoo deposits its eggs in 
the foster-parents’ nest with its bill and not with its claw. 

It would take too long and would probably not be of sufficient 
interest to describe in detail my study of this particular cuckoo 
this season, but the following facts seem to be worthy of record : 
Between Sunday, May 18th, and Saturday, July 5th, there were 
found by myself and others (I myself always being present) 
no fewer than eighteen nests of the meadow pipit on the common, 
from sixteen of which I took and possess an egg laid by the 
same cuckoo and from each of the other two of which an egg 
of the same cuckoo was hatched, the two young cuckoos in due 
course flying and being identified for the rest of their lives with 
‘‘ Witherby ”’ rings. As already stated, the first egg of this 
series of eighteen was found and probably also deposited on 
Sunday, May 18th. The last egg found I took from the nest 
on Saturday, July 5th, about two days before it would lave 
hatched. If, as I reckon, this egg was deposited about June 24th, 
then it was the last of the series of eighteen actually laid, and 
it would appear that the whole series were laid as near as may 
be calculated at intervals of an egg every forty-eight hours. It 
is a distinctly interesting fact that from the time the nest con- 
taining the first cuckoo’s egg was found every meadow pipit’s 
nest found on the common contained an egg laid by the same 
cuckoo, whereas not one of the many skylarks’ and other nests 
found on and surrounding the common was victimised by 
this cuckoo. It is, perhaps, also worthy of note that in the 
case of the first, seventh and tenth eggs this season belonging 
to this cuckoo, they were found in nests containing no egg of 
the foster-parents. The first was exchanged for an egg of 
another meadow pipit (one of those I had taken from the two 
incubated clutches on May 11th). From the behaviour of the 
birds when the nest was found it was not deserted; but as the 
meadow pipit did not subsequently lay an egg in the nest, she 
evidently resented being deprived of the cuckoo’s egg in exchange 
for one much more like her own. The seventh egg was exchanged 
for an egg of a skylark, to which the meadow pipit subsequently 
laid four eggs. The tenth egg was found at eleven o’clock in 
the morning after the night slept on the common, and that also 
was replaced with a lark’s egg which had done similar service 
in two other nests; and as the meadow pipit never laid an egg 
in the nest, I conclude that in this case, at any rate, if not on 
the other two occasions, the cuckoo deposited her egg before 
the meadow pipit had started to lay—an action which would 
be more likely to be resented by the foster-parents than when 
the cuckoo merely exchanges its own egg for a solitary egg of 
the foster-parent. 

On more than one occasion this season, just as observed last 
year, the cuckoo was seen to fly, chased by one or both of the 
meadow pipits, from a definite spot on the common, where 
a meadow pipit’s nest victimised by the cuckoo was sub- 
sequently found. it will be recollected that last year, in three 


nests out of the nine from which I took eggs from this same 
cuckoo, a second cuckoo, laying an entirely different egg, also 
deposited an egg. On Saturday, July 5th, this year, besides 


finding the eighteenth egg of the first cuckoo, I found two more 
meadow pipits’ nests, each containing an egg of the other cuckoo, 
the eggs bearing an unmistakable resemblance to those laid 
by this second cuckoo last year. It would be distinctly interesting 
to know why the second cuckoo only deposited two eggs on the 
common this year, especially as those two eggs were deposited 
in the only two other meadow pipits’ nests found on the common 
during the season. Judging by the incubation, I estimate that 
those two eggs were deposited about June 28th and June 30th; 
in other words, about four days after the first cuckoo had com- 
pleted her series. Were it not for the fact that the two cuckoos 
shared three nests last year, I should be inclined to the opinion 
that the first cuckoo was of an extra pugnacious and jealous 
disposition and declined to brook any rivalry as regards her 
attentions to the meadow pipits. The fact that the cuckoo 
found every meadow pipit’s nest which existed on the common 
during the period above named strongly supports my theory 
that the cuckoo does not deposit her eggs in any haphazard 
fashion, but first finds out, by watching its dupes, the nests in 
which to deposit its eggs. This I was able to corroborate at 
Broadway, Worcestershire, by seeing a cuckoo fly from a hedge- 
row, on Saturday, June 7th, at 7 p.m., when and where I 
immediately found a hedge sparrow’s nest containing five fresh 
eggs ; while, on returning tothe nest on the morning of Monday, 
the 9th, I found, as anticipated, that the cuckoo had again visited 
the nest, replacing one of the hedge sparrow’s eggs with one 
of its own. 

There were not more than ten pairs of meadow pipits 
nesting on the common, two pairs of which had almost their whole 
time occupied in tending their young, which were either hatched 
or too far advanced in the process of incubation before the first 
cuckoo commenced to lay ; consequently, had I not taken the 
first laid eggs of the cuckoo, she would certainly not have had 
opportunity to lay such a large series, at any rate, in nests 
of the meadow pipit. It will be agreed that this tends to confirm 
my theory that the number of eggs which any cuckoo will lay 
in the season is dependent upon the facilities afforded to her. 
If it is suggested that the cuckoo might have laid eggs additional 
to the eighteen above referred to in nests other than those of 
the meadow pipit, my reply is that it is extremely unlikely, 
for the reason that I found three other cuckoo’s eggs on or borcer- 
ing the common in nests of a hedge sparrow, pied wagtail and 
tree pipit respectively, each entirely different to the other, and 
all absolutely different from the series of sixteen which I possess 
of this year’s laying and nine of last year’s laying of the same 
cuckoo. I am in a position to exhibit to anyone interested 
thirty-four cuckoos’ eggs taken from the common during this 
and last season, twenty-five of which I claim to have been laid 
by one cuckoo in the two seasons, six by the second cuckoo in 
two seasons, and one each by three other cuckoos. The 
following summary is an accurate record : 


Date Nest then 
Cuckoos’ contained 
eggs C=Cuckoo, Incuba- Remarks. 
foundand P=meadow tion. 
taken. pipit. 
1. May 18 1rC. Fresh. Pipit never laid to another pipit’s egg 


given her in exchange for cuckoo’s. 


2. May 22 «1C., 3 P.: I day. 

3. May 22 1., 4 P. Fresh, On 20th this nest contained 3 pipit’s 
eggs only. 

A May 28 «2. 32. Fresh. 

5. May 28 1.,4 P. Fresh. 

6. May 31 1C., 4 P. Fresh. On 30th nest contained 4 pipit’s eggs 
only. 

7. June 3. «O11 C. Fresh. Exchanged egg for that of skylark, to 


which pipit laid 4 eggs. 


S. june 3 2C. 2 P. Fresh. Exchanged egg for that of skylark, to 
which pipit laid 3 more eggs. 
9. Junez2 1C., 4 P. 8 days. 
10. June 12 et. Fresh. Exchanged egg for that of skylark, 
but pipit never laid. 
11. June 2r 1C.,2P. Fresh. Nest found building on 17th; even- 
tually took 3 pipit’s eggs from nest. 
12. June2r1 Young About 5 Two young meadow pipits lay on edge 
cuckoo days old. of nest, only dead a few hours. 
Ringed cuckoo on June 29th. 
13. June 22 =1C.,2P._ Fresh. Nest appeared deserted when found ;. 
no eggs subsequently laid. 
ta. Junes2 1%:.,.4 P- I day. 
15. June 22 4.4 PB. 4 days. 
16. June 23. 1 C.and Not incu- Cuckoo’s egg stuck fast to nest con- 
fragments. bated. taining fragments of meadow pipit’s 
eggs ; probably deserted 7—14 days. 
17. June 28 Young About 2. Nest contained 1 meadow pipit’s cg& 
cuckoo. daysold. chipping ; 3 dead young pipits out- 
side nest. 
+. july 5 =3Cy eR: 10 days. z 
mp. july 5 2.,4 P. 3 days. Nest found building; on June 29 It 
contained 2 eggs, and I saw 4 
cuckoo fly from nest at 8 p.m.; at 
9.30 next morning nest only con- 
tained 3 pipits’ eggs. 
20. july 5 216.,3 P. 4 days. 


Note.—Nos. 1 to 18, same cuckoo: Nos. 19 and 2G, another cuckoo. 
EDGAR CHANCE. 
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MEMORIES OF THE KITE. 


The late Professor Newton well remarked that at the begin- 
ning of last century the 
kites that swam sublime 
In still repeated circles screaming loud 


formed a feature of many a rural landscape as they had done in 
the days of Cowper; and there is little doubt that in some 
counties the kite was then quite as common a bird as the kestrel 
is to-day. Mr. Harting quotes the following passage in an 
unpublished letter from Pennant to a Mr. Turner, dated August, 
1777: ‘‘1 thank you for the young kites from the rook’s nest 
from an elm tree in the garden of Gray’s Inn Square. Their 
stomachs contained young frogs. The locality is interesting, 
but I find that the kite has bred in Hyde Park in two instances.”’ 

One of the great strongholds of the kite was Alconbury 
Hill in Hunts, past which 1an the Great North Road; and the 
late Mr. Birch Reynardson, who often travelled along it in the 
Stamford coach towards the end of the twenties, saw on one 
occasion no less than twenty-seven kites in one day, some sitting 
on the road, others hovering in the air. In less than twenty 
years this fine bird was practically extinct in that district ; for 
the late Mr. Dawson Rowley tells us that he has an egg in his 
possession taken in that locality in 1844, and probably the last 
ever laid there. No details of its extinction have come down to 
us, and all that now remains to tell us that the “ glead”’ was 
once common in Hunts is a Manor near St. Neots, known as 
Puttock’s Hardwick. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the kite combined a 
love of finery with a certain appreciation of literature; and 
Shakespeare ‘gave practical proof of his knowledge of bird lore 
when he put into the mouth of Autolycus the well known line : 

““ When the Kite builds, look to the lesser linen.” 
To the truth of this an old Highland keeper bears unconscious 
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witness: ‘‘ I always used rags to bait my trap witb, the gaudier 
the better, the Kite could not resist them; and if a Kite’s nest 
was near, it was no good putting any gaudy articles of attire 
out to dry, the Kite was safe to take them”; while the following 
miscellaneous collection of literature was once found in a kite’s 
nest: A good many pages of Bradshaw and some leaves from the 
Times, the Field and the Scotsman. On one occasion the kite 
was the means of bringing news of the outside world to the 
traveller in the wilds. Wl.en the late Lord Lilford was travelling 
in Spain far from the haunts of civilisation he saw a kite’s nest, 
which he asked his servant to look into. The man brought down 
not only an egg, but a sheet of a newspaper which contained an 
account of the assassination of General Prim. 

The kite was not an uncommon bird in North Essex, but 
we lived just too late to see it in the flesh, though in our birds’- 
nesting expeditions, which began more than half a century ago, 
we often met with farmers and woodmen who ‘‘ minded the 
puttock well, and how it could never leave the chickens alone.”’ 

The kite lingered on in Lincolnshire quite a generation after 
it had been exterminated in every other county in the East of 
England. In the early sixties as many as four or five pairs of 
““ forktailed gleads’ might be seen hovering over the Witham 
below Lincoln feeding on the garbage carried down from the city ; 
the last recorded egg was taken in Bullington Wood, near 
Wragby, in 1870; and ore of the last survivors, so the late 
John Cordeaux told the writer, was killed from an ambuscade 
in a pollard willow by the side of the Witham within sight of 
Lincoln Cathedral. 

A few years ago, in its last haunt in this kingdom, the kite 
was represented by two or at the most, three pairs; but, thanks 
to the vigorous measures that were taken, it is recovering its 
numbets and extending its breeding range, so there is some ground 
for hoping that this fine bird may hold its own in these islands 
for many years to come. M. VauGuan, M.B.O.U. 





THE CREATOR OF BRER RABBIT 


The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris, by Julia Collier 
Harris. (Constable.) 
OME children once were deeply disappointed on 
seeing Joel Chandler Harris. ‘‘ Why, he’s white!” 
they said. Probably not a few of his readers have 
known the same disappointment when first they 
realised that Uncle Remus didn’t really and truly 
tell “ the little boy ” all about Brer Rabbit and Brer Terrapin 
and “‘ Miss Meadows en’ de gals’’—that, in fact, between 
themselves and the old man intervened some unknown 
person with a dull, ordinary name. This biography, written 
by Joel Chandler Harris’s daughter-in-law, ought to do away 
with that disappointment for everyone who has the persever- 
ance to read it all through. Mrs. Harris’s sincere admiration 
for her father-in-law has scarcely helped her as a biographer. 
She seems to have lost all sense of what were the important 
things to tell of him and instead has set forth everything 
pleasant that she knows, so that her readers must draw 
conclusions for themselves. 

Joel Chandler Harris used to call himself ‘‘ an accidental 
author,” and it was by the merest chance that he began, 
as he said, belittling all his own genius added to them, “ to 
write down and put into print the stories I had heard all 
my life.” It was a fortunate chance for him and for us. 
It provided him, in the negro legends, with a medium in which 
he felt at home and in which his distrust of his own culture, 
his consciousness of what he called his “‘ cornfield journalism,” 
could not make him awkward. In England, at least, it is as 
the creator of “‘Brer Rabbit” that he is known, and his many 
other stories have made little or no impression. As a small, 
freckled, red-haired lad, unlucky in his father but fortunate 
in the courageous mother who sewed shirts to earn a living 
for herself and her son, he ran in and out among the coloured 
people of the little town of Eatonton in Georgia, and there 
must have heard many of the negro tales. When not yet 
fourteen he was apprenticed to a printer, but the printing 
office was on a plantation, and here again he was in touch 
with the coloured folk. Yet, even so, his knowledge of them 
seems scarcely accounted for ; perhaps the adjective “‘ soil-y,” 
applied by an American writer to his Ballads, best describes 
it. The first of the five Uncle Remus books, “‘ Uncle 
Remus: His Songs and His Sayings,” was also his first real 
Success, and no one was more surprised, though afterwards 
Intrigued and finally bored, than their author when folklore 
students all the world over pounced upon them and began 
the joyous task of finding parallel stories north, south, east 
and west, and he was declared to have made a serious con- 
tribution to literature. Of “ Uncle Remus” himself he says: 


He was not an invention of my own, but a human syndicate, I might 
say, of three or four old darkies whom I had known. I just walloped them 
together into one person and called him ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 


From one of his letters we learn that Brer Fox was grey, 
not red, and Brer B’ar black, and that Brer Rabbit himself 
was really “the common American hare,” which we might 
have suspected, for was not his “ ole woman”’ called more 
formally ‘Ol’ Molly Har’”? Certainly his tricksy ways 
suit better with hare character—are not hares at times mad 
and merry ?—than with the furry, white-tailed rabbit 
people better personified in Miss Beatrix Potter’s ‘‘ Benjamin 
Bunny.” 

He seems to have been a somewhat morbid youth. 
At the age of twenty-two he writes toa friend: ‘‘ My history 
is a peculiarly sad and unfortunate one ’’—but he climbed 
very quickly the rungs of the ladder which divide printer’s 
boy from asscciate editor. A happy home life, the only dark 
clouds on which were the deaths of three little children, 
and success in what he liked to call the “ fictive art” 
seem to have mellowed him, and in his later years he was a 
singularly happy man. His daughter-in-law has scarcely a 
fault or foible, save a hatred of spring-cleaning, of which 
to tell us. The photographs printed in the book give no 
clue to the charm we feel sure he must have possessed, and the 
only pen-picture of him is that quoted from an interview : 





A little man, just turned thirty-one, with red hair f a fiery, half-vicicus 
mustache, a freckled face and freckled hards. His eyes are all that belong 
to Mr. Joel C. Harris; all other things, hair, complexion, hands, chin and 
manner, are the property of Joe Harris. 


Mrs. Harris insists a little too much upon his humour. 
As a young man he wrote in a hotel visitors’ book: “ J. C. 
Harris, one wife, two bow-legged children and a bilious nurse.” 
It was a courageous joke, for he was out of work in a strange 
city; but in spite of the delightful humour of the negro 
stories he never seems to have handled white men’s jokes 
very successfully. Perhaps in this one respect the Uncle 
Remus stories depend entirely upon their originals. Yet, 
when all is read, emerges from the mass of detail the picture 
of a man most kindly, mcdest and sincere, a lover of flowers 
and animals and, above all, of children. 

A letter is printed here in which he reprimands his 
eldest son, who, going astray on a railway journey, had caused 
his mother much alarm. It is a most gentle letter; its 
precious balms could break no well-deserving young head ; 
but Joel Chandler Harris kept it back until he had posted 
another to warn the young backslider that the first was 
coming and that he must not be “ alarmed ”’ ! 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SHOOTING PROPERTIES: 


SALES AND 


LETTINGS 


ARDLY any estate of more than a few hundreds of 

acres comes into the market without a suggestion 

of its sporting value. The usual formula is “ resi- 

dential, sporting and agricultural,’”’ and, though 

phrases are sometimes loosely applied and _ by 
frequencv lose some of their import, the claim that most of 
+he estates so described deserve their threefold designation is 
quite accurate. At the same time, in the majority of cases 
the major elements of value are the residential and agricultural, 
the sporting being a subsidiary consideration. To-day we 
are not concerned with properties other than those in which the 
shootings are the paramount element. Of these there are a 
vast number, but, for obvious reasons, they do not come into 
the market in any great volume at one time, and they are not 
so easy to deal with, partly on account of their magnitude, as 
the more purely utilitarian estates. 

At the present moment there are many sporting properties 
of acknowledged merit in the market, some for sale and others 
to be let for long periods. Seasonal lettings we are not dealing 
with, as they are treated in other columns. Not a few very 
fine shooting properties have passed under the hammer or in 
private negotiation this year. 


OVER 200.000 ACRES. 

Among the sporting estates disposed of by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley during the present season are : 

Egglestone Hall, Durham, belonging to Captain W. R. C. 
Hutchinson, extending to Over 6,000 acres. 

Cambusmore, Sutherland, belonging to the Duke of 
Sutherland, extending to 16,577 acres. 

Lairg and Dalchork, Sutherland, 32,833 acres. 

Shinness, Sutherland, 26,515 acres. 

Glendoe, Inverness-shire, belonging to Lord Lovat, 20,000 
acres. 

Armadale and Strathy, Sutherland, belonging to Mr. Ewing 
Gilmour, 40,300 acres. 

Eriboll, Sutherland, 33,000 acres. 

Scatwell, Ross-shire, belonging to Mr. James Buchanan, 
8,660 acres. 

Tney have let Oakley Hall, Hampshire, with shooting 
over 3,200 acres; Hale Park, Hampshire, with shooting over 
3,000 acres and three miles of trout fishing; Braelangwell 
shooting, Ross-shire, 11,000 acres. 


SOME TYPICAL GAME BAGS. 

Glendoe Forest, one of the finest for stags, has changed 
tenants only four times since its formation last century by the 
late Edward Ross, a famous deer stalker. Of Scatwell, it is 
enough to say that on this estate, a few miles from Strathpeffer, 
from 250 to 350 brace of grouse are shot in a season, and that 
from twenty-five to thirty-five stags may be obtained. 

Of the Duke of Sutherland’s properties just referred to 
in Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s list, we may take Cambus- 
more as a typical example. This splendid grouse moor of 
nearly 17,000 acres is noted both for driving and dogging. In 
the last year or two of the war it was but lightly shot. There 
was a small party in residence in 1915 and 1916, and large numbers 
of birds were left, yet between 800 and goo brace were shot 
ach year. With care the moor might yield from 1,000 to 
1,50¢ brace a year. Besides grouse, an average bag on Cambus- 
more includes 30 brace of blackgame, 100 woodcock, 50 snipe, 
from 200 to 300 white hares and 1,000 rabbits. 

Forrest and Garrories, to be sold at Dumfries on August 20th 
by Messrs. Castiglione and Scott, is a Kirkcudbrightshire estate 
of nearly 20,000 acres, with good game bags, and we shall refer 
to it at greater length next week. 

No reference to sporting properties that have changed 
hands during the year would be complete without allusion to 
Ardnamurchan, which was sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to Mr. Kenneth Clark. The 55,c00 acres in Argyllshire 
include deer forests and grouse moors, and some of the best 
mixed shooting. 

Dunstanburgh and Newton, near Alnwick, lately bought 
by Mr. Arthur Munro Sutherland, the Newcastle shipowner, 
is quite a good sporting property. 

SOUTH COUNTRY SHOOTINGS. 

In the last week or so Longparish House, Hants, an estate 
of undoubted pre-eminence in a sporting sense—not so much 
for the size of the game bags as on account of its associations 
with an old writer of great distinction on shooting and wild 
fowling, Colonel Peter Hawker, whose book, compiled just over 
a century ago, is a model of its kind—has changed hands, through 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. We have so lately described 
the estate that there is no need to reiterate, especially as its 
main claim, after all, is really the trouting in the Test. It is 
satistactory to learn from the same firm that the purchaser of 


another property they have just sold, Clarendon Park, that 
well known sporting estate of 4,200 acres, near Salisbury, intends 
to maintain it primarily as a sporting property. They have 
recently dealt with Norton Place, Lincoln, 3,951 acres ; Hatley 
Park, near Sandy, the residence of Sir Charles Hamilton ; Caradoc 
Herefordshire, 350 acres, an interesting old house; and Stan. 
bridge Earls, 800 acres, in the Test Valley. The two last-named 
estates, of course, are good shooting properties, but the fishing 
is the main point. The total purchase money paid in respect 
of the foregoing properties, through Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., is approximately £400,000. To this list may be appro. 
priately added Lock House, Sussex, whick changed hands under 
the hammer of the firm :or £30,000. 

Five thousand acres of mixed shooting make Crichel, the 
beautiful estate six miles from Wimborne, as attractive from a 
sportsman’s standpoint as the property is residentially. There 
are 1,250 acres of well placed coverts capable of holding a large 
head ot pheasants, and there is also an extensive rabbit warren, 
The figures in the game book justify the expectation of an 
annual bag of 600 partridges, 1,000 hares, 10,000 rabbits, a 
few deer, and plenty of pheasants, duck, woodcock, widgeon 
and teal. This estate is to be let at 4,000 guineas a year by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who are also the agents for the 
letting of Buckenham Tofts, near Brandon. There are over 
4,000 acres of shooting in a ring fence, the partridge ground being 
really first-rate. The rent is only £2,000 a year, inclusive of 
the wages of three keepers. 


SALE OF MANTON HOUSE. 


Messrs. Mark Jeans and Son have cancelled the auction, 
which had been announced, of Manton House, Wiltshire, the 
celebrated training establishment of Mr. Alec Taylor, near 
Marlborough, which was described in CoUNTRY LIFE of July 5th 
and 12th. The estate of 5,550 acres has been purchased by 
Mr. Watson of Leeds, who may, it is said, be prominently con- 
nected with the first-class breeding and racing there in the near 
future. A valued correspondent, writing from Marlborough, 
says general satisfaction is felt locally at the prospect that Mr. 
Alec Taylor will no doubt maintain his correction with the 
property. 

THE HORSLEY TOWERS SALE. 

Mr. E. Nield Shackle (Messrs. Trollope) was the buyer, 
on behalf of a client of the firm, of Lord Lovelace’s splendid 
estate of Horsley Towers, the price being £150,000. The brevity 
of the auction probably made a new record for Hanover Square, 
Sir Howard Frank (Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley) carrying 
out the entire transaction within four minutes. The purchaser 
is, we understand, Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith of aviation fame. Danes- 
bury came under the latter firm’s hammer at Hatfield. A large 
area was sold for £49,000, the house and remaining land being 
presumably now to be bought on very advantageous terms. 
About 400 acres of the Warley Lodge Estate, sold at Romford, 
realised £11,865. 


HOLME LACY IN THE MARKET. 


Of Holme Lacy it is almost enough to mention that it has 
been the subject of two illustrated articles in Country LIFE 
(Vol. VI, page 80; and Vol. XXV, pages 870, 906). We shall 
refer again at length to this magnificent estate. Acting for the 
late Sir Robert Lucas Tooth’s executor, Messrs. Trollope are to 
sellit in the autumn. Holme Lacy was sold by Lord Chesterfield 
to the late owner. Tne mansion, about 250 years old, contains 
much magnificent carving, though some of Grinling Gibbons’ 
work was removed a few years ago, and the plastered ceilings 
are of remarkable beauty. The original owners of Holme Lacy 
were the Scudamores, one of whom is immortalised as “ Sif 
Scudamore’’ by Spenser in ‘‘ Tae Faery Queen.’’ Messts. 
Trollope are also offering Sir Oswald Mosley’s Rolleston Hall 
Estate, of ‘‘ standard bread’”’ fame, 4,000 acres near Burton- 
on-Trent. That fine sporting estate, Arnisdale, is also, it 1s 
understood, in the market. 


GREGYNOG’S NOBLE CARVING. 


An ominous rumour reaches us to the effect that, given an 
acceptable offer, the unmatchable carving in the dining-room 
at Gregynog Hall, Montgomeryshire, would be sold separately. 
We happen to know that the Hall is to be let or sold, furnished 
or unfurnished ; in fact, it has been the subject of prominent 
announcements in COUNTRY LIFE in the last week or two (see 
our Supplement of July 26th, pages lviii and lix). The dis 
memberment of the wonderful work there depicted would be 
lamentable. Messrs. Millar, Son and Co. are the agents. By the 
way, that firm has privately bought, for £54,000, the Pall Mall 
premises in which their offices are situated, Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson and Chinnocks acting for the vendors. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A PESSIMISTIC LANDLORD. 
(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LiIFE.”’] 
Sir,—The letter signed ‘‘ F.”’ in your issue of July 26th on this subject could 
with advantage be circulated far and wide. Owing to the present trend of 
affairs, both socialistic and from a taxation point of view, the mere owning of 
agricultural estates is, in the majority of cases, one of sentiment or pleasure 
and amusement, and can only be indulged in by those with plenty of money to 
spend. It certainly is not a business proposition, to say nothing of thz possib‘e 
future legislation. However, so far as the occupying owner is conc>rned, 
a verv Jifferent state of affairs is in being. I came to this conc-usion some 
few veals ago, and have back2d my opiaicn by farming all my own land, and 
anv new land I may buy. The result I am obtaining is such that I do not 
beliove the maddest Government could penalise me for this work, as since this 
land has been in my posses3ion it is yizlding many times the annual value of 
produce per acre more than it did ia the hands of tenants, and all buildings, 
yards, hedges, ditches, drains, etc., are kept up in first-rate order. No 
unprejudiced and sane person could inspect the farms still occupied by my 
tenants, and sce the meagre crops and general foul condition of the land, 
without having to admit that occupying ownership can be a good thing. In 
two years from next autumn, when I take them over, a great change will have 
com? overt them, and in four years they will be as good, and in some cases better 
than the land I have farmed for some years, owing to better natural land. 
Iam one who can subscribe to our correspondent’s belief that farming one’s 
own land is at least as safe, if not safer than any other form of investment 
at the present time. At any rate, I practice what I believe in, and feel more 
sure every day I am right.—S. F. Epce. 
A BOY’S NOTE ON THE CORNCRAKE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—In my letter I ought to have said that the country school I mentioned 
is in Staffordshire—Stowe-by-Chartley—and the head master is Mr. Daniel. 
It is owing to his wonderful 
training that the highly in- 
telligent feeling among his 
scholars has been brought 
out. By encouraging obser- 
vation of the laws of natural 
history, Mr. Daniel 
lays the foundation to the 
acquirement of knowledge 
of universal history, and in 
developing the faculty to 
“enquire within” they 
begin to find already the 
realisation that the petal 
of a flower is more wonder- 
ful than a cinema. In this 
era, when the countryside 
is being largely deserted 
for the excitement of a 
city, such early awakenings 
are welcome, If they are 
but scattered seeds in this 
world of strikes they will 
blossom into the knowledge 
that Browning’s “ Pippa” 
possessed. As an example 
of the right feeling among 
the boys at this school, 
let me tell the following : > 
The cane had been laid : 
aside for some time (pos- 
sibly by Mr. Daniel’s 
predecessor, I cannot rightly 
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new ojice, just to see how it tastes—and I hope it disagrees with them. Bushes 
with hard stems may escape; rose trees, double arabis, those common 
aromatic daisies, geraniums, sweet william, Michaelmas daisies, evening 
primroses, columbines and foxgloves do not seem to be touched now. Honesty 
leaves, even primroses, cowslips and bulbs are nibbled at, and anything 
unusual, of course, is at once eaten up. Wistaria was eaten down to the ground 
once, but the second growth has been spared. Mallows they have just 
devoured. I also would be very grateful for any advice.—E. RICHARDSON. 

[We published in our last week’s number an interesting letter on this 
subject from ‘‘H.C.,” in which he gave valuable advice as to wire as a 
defence against rabbits.—Ep.] 





[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—In reference to ‘‘ Annoyed’s” letter in your issue of July roth, 
complaining of damage by rabbits to his garden, an acquaintance of mine 
has one adjoining a wood, and suffered damage by rabbits gnawing the bark 
from one of his young apple trees. He at once attached a strip of rag dipped 
in paraffin to some fifteen or twenty others. He tells me ‘‘ One sniff has done 
the trick.”” The rags are about r}ins. wide and just long enough to go loosely 
round the stems 5ins. or 6ins. from the soil—Wwm. B. Moss. 

FISHERS OVERSANDS. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘*‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—In her pleasant article in your last week’s number on “ The Fishers of 
the Solway Sands ”’ Miss Fair mentioned cockles and cockle-fishing. There 
is another place that has a distinguished record in cockle-fishing, and that is 
Stiffkey in Norfolk. It lies about midway between Hunstanton and Cromer. 
Here, as is well known, the water is extremely shallow (Were not the Germans 
going to land at Weybourne ?), with the result that it is very warm in summer 
and very cold in winter. These two extremes of temperature make it very 
unpopular with many classes of sea creatures, but those that can flourish there 





Temember) and the boys THE COCKLE- FISHERS OF STIFFKEY. 


were gradually getting out 
of hand. Mr, Daniel put it to the” vote as to whether the cane 
should be resumed henceforward in that school, asking them whether they 
would prefer to grow into real “ men ” with the cane, or to chance it without. 
The cane has been used ever since! Observation, discipline and reflections 
ef the schoolmaster’s own alertness are the explanations of the training of these 
children.—C. H, 

THE BIRD OF MYSTERY. 
; {To THE Epiror or ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’} 
S1R,—I was interested in your account of the landrail. I have noticed 
for some years they seem to be on the decrease around here ; I have not 
heard one this year. It may be of interest to you to hear an account of 
how close they sit. Some years ago I was turning the swathes of hay in a 
field with a hayfork and struck a landrail off her nest ; it was full of eggs, and 
the only nest of this bird I ever saw. I covered it up again and marked the 
Place withastick. Next day I returned and the whole of the eggs were hatched 
and only shells left. I suppose the little ones run away like young partridgcs. 
TI once saw a partridge dragged out of her nest by a pair of harrows and a good 
handful of feathers pulled out of her, but she returned and hatched all her 
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IS —, »jc a 
88s—eighteen, a pretty good covey.— JAMES TURNER. 


TO CIRCUMVENT BRER RABBIT. 
{To tHE Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
“Annoyed” has my sympathy, for I also have struggled for seven 
Years to grow anything in a garden that runs into a wood. The rabbits 
sample gaily, burrow under wire, and regard the enclosure as their special 
Playground! I have come to the conclusion that they will devour anything 


Sir,— 


seem to revel in it. Among these are mussels and cockles, and the cockles 
are—-at any rate, Stiffkey is quite convinced that they are—the best in 
England. They are technically known as “ Stiffkey Blues,” since the shells 
take on something of the blue colour of their bed. The cocklewomen of 
Stiffkey shown in the photograph wear a rather curious costume, designed 
not for beauty, but to keep off the glare of the sun in summer-time and also 
the clouds of fine sand that blow continuously across the flats when there is 
a wind. They wear wide straw hats, and over them broad handkerchiefs 
which cover the ears and the neck; knickerbockers of sacking, and a skirt 
which, when they are on the sand, is tied up round the waist. Sometimes 


the skirt is converted into a ‘‘ divided’’ one by means of ropes.—R. M. 


DOG LICKING’ GRAVEL PATHS. 

[To tHE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—I shall be so much obliged if you can tell me if you have ever heard of 
dogs licking gravel paths. I hada poodle that for the last six months, when- 
ever I let him out, licked the gravel path till he had licked quite a hole in it. 
He got dreadfully thin, very dainty and very weak; in fact, he became so 
ill that our ‘‘ vet.” said he had better be destroyed, which he was. He had 
a post-mortem on him, and it was found that part of his bowel was absolutely 
filled with gravel for several inches, quite the size of walnuts. Otherwise 
all his organs were healthy.—AGatTHa M. Hawkins. 

[The habit of eating stones and other hard substances is not un- 
common, especially among puppies. Auult dogs are not so much addicted 
to it, Digestive disorders or worms are supposed to cause the unnatural 
appetite. In the first place a dog should be given a vermifuge.—ED.] 
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CUCKOO'S EGG IN A SANDPIPER’S NEST. 
[To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LiFe.’’] 
Sir,—It may interest some of your readers to hear that a fisherman, when 
angling this year in a hill burn on a moor belonging to me, found a sand- 
piper’s nest containing two cuckoo’s eggs. What is very surprising also is 
that a cuckoo should select a nest holding such large eggs as a sandpiper’s 


in which to deposit its own eggs.—A. M. B. 


AN INTERESTING NEWCOMER AT THE ZOO. 
[To THE Epitor or “ Country LiFE.’’| 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of a giant stick-insect, the first of its kind ever 
seen in this 
country, that 
is now to be 
seen at the 
Insect House 
at the Zoo. 
Its enormous 
size can read- 
ily be judged 
by comparing 
it with the 
keeper’s cap 
upon which it 


is reposing.— 





W. S. B. 
AN ODD 
FRIEND- 
Smtr. 
Tue Epiror. 
S1tr,—I 
A GIANT STICK-INSECT. thought the 


enclosed 
photograph might possibly find a place in your Correspondcnce columns as 
being of intercst to the readers of your delightful paper. The peacock has 
developed a passion for the scalyham. They have real games together and 
run in circles after each other like two dogs. Directly the terrier appears on 
the lawn the peacock arrives and never leaves him. I do not know if it is a 





A PEACOCK AND A SEALYHAM AT PLAY. 


common thing for peacocks to develop these friendships. We have several 
other dogs, but he does not pay any attention to them.—AvcGusTA BRUCE, 
THE NAVY AT ARCHANGEL, 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘“‘ Country LiFe.’’} 
S1r,—As you published last week my short account of the Navy’s work in 
dealing with the floods from the Dvina, you may possibly like to have this 





A TYPICAL NORTH RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


photegraph as a little postscript to the article. It represents a typical 
peasant of North Russia.—THrE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
THE REPAIR TO KING CHARLES’S STATUE. 
(To THE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—With regard to the statue of King Charlcs at Charing Cross, of which 
you published such admirable illustrations last week, may I draw attention 
to Hollar’s engraving of it, by way of showing that old prints cannot b« 
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accepted as always 
correct, even in 
important details ? 
In the engraving 
it will be seen that, 
apart from _ inac- 
curacics in the 
relative proportions 
of the horse and 
its rider, a very 
marked mistake has 
been made in the 
way these face. 
Hollar shows us 
King Charles’s horse 
looking in the same 
direction as himself, 
whereas in the 
bronze the horse’s 
head is turned to 
the right. Though 
the statue had a 
strange career, 
having, it is said, 
been buricd under- 
ground after the 
trouble between 
King and _ Parlia- 


HOLLAR’S INACCURATE ENGRAVING, 


ment, there is no possibility of the horse having had its head screwed round, 
and we must therefore take Hollar’s engraving as a warning against 
attaching too great reliance on the accuracy of old prints.—J. R. Bontar, 
INTENSIVE KITCHEN GARDEN CULTURE. 
(To THE EpitTor oF “ CountTRY LIFE.” 

S1r,—I venture to let you know that I am starting here at Much Wenlock 
on very simple lines an intensive hardy kitchen garden culture for this little 
town and district. I hope the farmers and allotment holders will be per- 
suaded to take the matter up, and so make the most of their patches of arable 
land and gardens. I have planted lines of cauliflowers, Brussels sprouts and 
other greens, with lines of lettuces (All the Year Round) in between, and the 
thinnings off my onion bed to increase production. The Agent for the Shrop- 
shire County Co-operative Produce Society is taking all that I can grow. 
About a week ago, after rain, I gave from my seed-beds young cabbages, 
cauliflowers and Brussels sprouts to over forty allotment holders and cottagers 
to stock their gardens in the same way. I hope by means of the Couaty 
Co-operative Society to find markets for all that we can grow and so to dispose 
of all surplus fruit and vegetables and to induce farmers to embrace this scheme 
also. My garden is mostly fertilised with horse or cow manure mixed with 
ashes from weeds and lopped branches. Outside my garden is a destructor 
which burns all rubbish. A little lime in the early spring added to this 
dressing seems to answer very well.—CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


A SANCTUARY OF THE BLACK-HEADED GULL. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘*‘ CountRY LIFE,’’} 
S1r,—Not a few of your readers will have made acquaintance with the Drigg 
peninsula on the Cumberland coast, where the black-headed gull has its 
sanctuary under the guardianship of Lord Muncaster’s keeper, Tyson Brown, 
well known to many of our leading ornithologists. Many other birds naturally 
favour this spot. At least three species of tern breed here, the estuary of 
the Esk providing an excellent feeding ground. It is an interesting sight to 
watch the birds hover like hawks above the water and then drop like a ston? 
from a height of 2o0ft. to soft. into the stream below, emerging with 
small fry of various kinds. Very seldom indeed do they miss thei 
prey, and as 
this goes on inces- 
santly throughout 
the day, the toll of 
fish taken must be 
enormous. Thanks 
to the fostering 
care of the keeper, 
the rarer species of 
birds are steadily 
increasing in num- 
ber. Our photo- 
graph shows him at 
one of the nests of 
the common tern 
with its full comple- 
ment of three eggs. 
The terns’ colony 
adjoins the black- 
head gullery for 
which the peninsula 
is famous. At this 
period of the year 
many of the birds 
have young. in 
various stages of 
growth, and as they 
lie at random about 
the dunes it is 
necessary to pick 
one’s steps carefully 
to avoid treading 


on them.—T. C. J. THE GULLS’ GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
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LANNING the house so as to get the maximum of 
comfort and convenience is no new thing. Bacon, 
writing in Shakespeare’s day, seems to have been alive 
to this very obvious necessity by emphasising in one 
of his essays that ‘‘ houses are meant to live in, not to 
look at.” But the new conditions created by the War have 
directed very special attention to the task, not only on the part 
of architects and others working in an individual capacity, but 
also by expert committees appointed by Government to review 
the whole matter and suggest improved arrangements. We 
are enjoined not to decry at first glance such schemes as 
challenge orthodox arrangements, and the writer has this in mind 
when putting forward some remarks upon the experimental 
bungalow which is here illustrated. | At the same time he 
cannot but differ in cettain respects with the authors of the 
scheme. It will be best first to set out what this is. In 


essentials it resolves itself into planning rural cottages with 
a view to utilising local materials at a minimum of cost, ard 
bringing to bear on the domestic equipment the same spirit 
of working efficiency and saving of labour which is arplicd 
to the factory and the laboratory; also, in connection with 
facilities—at 


the bedrooms, to secure open-air sleeping 
least for the younger members of the family. 

This experimental bunga- 
low has been evolved by Sir 
Richard Paget, Hon. 
A.R.1.B.A., and Mr. A. Alban 
H. Scott, M.S.A. It is pro- 
posed that cottages should be 
erected first of all in chalk dis- 
tricts, making use of “ recon- 
structed chalk’’ for the walls, 
all angles being rounded to 
reduce weathering. The roof 
would be flat with projecting 
eaves, and would include a 
rain-water tank over the porch 
and fuel store (see plan below) 
and skylights over the central 
hall and kitchen-scullery. This 
latter is one of the special 
features, inasmuch as it has a 
central fitment combining a 
range, copper, two sinks with 
draining board, and a table, 
the idea being that there should 
thus be embraced in handiest 
form all the arrangements 
necessary for cooking | and 
kindred duties related to ‘‘ the 
workshop of the home.” 

In the plan belonging to 
the model, two of the three 
bedrooms have the open-air 
sleeping arrangements, the idea 
being that though the husband 
and wife may not be induced 
to abandon their customary 
surroundings (which are 


adopted in the bedroom pro- 
vided for them), the children 
great 


would derive benefit SKETCH MODEL OF 
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This has two of the bedrooms planned for open-air sleeping. 
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EXPERIMENTAL BUNGALOW 


from sleeping in bedrooms having open ends screened against 
the weather. These bedrooms are treated as recessed verandas, 
partly shut in on the outside by a breast-high partition, with fine 
wire-netting above, and an openwork blind fitted for additional 
protection in bad weather. The foot of the bed is set back 4ft. 
from the partition. On the inner side is a small room for 
greater comfort in dressing. The plan shows separate fireplaces, 
but the authors of the scheme recommend that the kitchen- 
scullery fire should be designed to do the whole of the heating 
of the house, being arranged primarily as a central heating fire 
with a device for temporarily diverting the heat for cooking 
purposes. 

It is claimed that the plan would, in the working part of the 
house, very greatly reduce labour by eliminating unnecessary 
walking to and fro ard by grouping together the things that are 
constantly wanted, while in regard to the bedroom accommoda- 
tion it is urgcd that if this scheme were adopted it would largely 
benefit the health of the generation that is growing up. Inci- 
dental features, like cupboards in all rooms, and definite accommo- 
dation for mangle and {perambulator—that ubiquitous house- 
hold pair—would also make for greater convenience. 

The left-hand plan shows the recommended scheme, the 
right-hand plan a more orthodox one—being, indeed, apart from 
the kitchen-scullery lay-out, 
the plan adopted for two 
bungalows which were built in 
1912 from designs by Professor 
Adshead in conjunction with 
Sir Richard Paget, and which 
proved satisfactory in all re- 


spects. 
As already indicated, the 
scheme challenges criticism. 


The writer would certainly raise 
objection to one of its cardinal 
features, namely, the central 
range, etc., in the kitchen- 
scullery. In his opinion this is 
not a desirable arrangement. 
Neglecting such matters as 
difficulties with wastes, the 
placing of sinks next to the 
place where food would be pre- 
pared (and very likely eaten- 
despite all other provision) is 
sufficient to discount it ; while 
as regards the other special 
feature, namely, the open-air 
bedrooms, he cannot but feel 
that the dressing-rooms pro- 
posed would become so much 
waste space. The right-hand 
plan, therefore, recommends 
itself as the better of the 
two; but it still has the 
central sink arrangement, and 
if you eliminate this the 
result has nothing very new to. 
offer. Other people may have 
other views, and it would be 
of interest to hear what they 
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PLAN OF ANOTHER TYPE OF BUNGALOW. 
In this the bedrooms follow ihe more usual plan, but the special kitchen- 
scullery scheme is incorporated. 
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LAWN TENNIS 


DOUBLES AND HOW 


By S. N. 


LAIN fast services well placed are better than a medium 
pace service with break. Beiter still is a man who 
possesses a fast swerving service. Like bowlers in 
cricket, a good pair of servers are right and left handed 
players, e.g., Patterson and Brookes. Vary the placing 
of your serve, so that the receiver never knows on which wing 
it is going. Endeavour always to make your opponent move 
for the ball. The 
partner at the net 
must always beready 
to move behind the 
ball, e.g., if the ball 
pitches on or near 
the side line he will 
move to the side, 
and the server will 
tollow up the middle 
ot the court; if the 
server directs the 
ball down the middle 
line, the net player 
moves towards the 
middle of the court 
and the server comes 
up near ‘to his side 
lines. The object of 
this is to cut off the 
angle shot and block 
the straight one. 
The angle stroke 
when the service is 
near to the side line 
would be across the 
court, and the ball 
obviously must pass 
over near the middle 
of the net. The 
server following up 
the middle would 
cut this stroke off, 
whereas his partner 
at the net, by being 
behind the ball at 
AT THE NET—PARTNER SERVING. side lines, would 
block tke straight 
return. Servers should always endeavour to follow in closely, 
so as to be in a position of making an offensive volley. 

The service is considered, and rightly so, to be the attack. 
That being granted, you must be on the look-out for a counter- 
attack. There are two at least, viz., return at vour feet, which 
means a defensive or upward volley, and a lob over either 
player’s head. I shall deal with these two strokes later, but 
shall say in passing that one of ihe controversies is who shall 
take the lob—server or his partner at net. When a lob can be 
taken by either player without losing his position, there is no 
question that it should be taken by the player whose head it 
is over; but the question arises when the lob is so good that 
neither player can get it before the 
ball reaches the ground. Who 
should goforit ? In Australia the 
man at the net goes back for these 
lobs, because the server then can 
come in with the one idea of 
securing an advantageous position. 
If the opposite rule prevailed he 
not only would have to stop his 
forward movement, but turn and 
get back, and this takes time. 
The net player is on the qui vive 
for lobs, and is on his way back 
as soon as the ball is hit. This 
formation, I know, lends itself to 
being lobbed, but it also lends 
itself to dealing with more lobs 
before they reach the ground, and 
also it does vot lend itself to being 
cross courted from the return, as 
when the server has to deal with 
these good length lobs. But we 
will leave it at that, because mag- 
nificent doubles players disagree 
on this point. 

The position of the partner at 
net depends upon the service. 
Personally, I remain about half a 
yard from net for first service and 
three-quarters of a yard for second. 








INTERCEPTING A RETURN SERVICE. 


TO PLAY THEM.—II 
Doust. 


The server should attempt to gain a parallel position and work 
forwards and backwards together. In fact, both for receivers 
and servers parallel position is correct. The server often makes a 
mistake in directing the ball to the supposed weak point of his 
adversary. This weakness is as a rule strongly guarded. The 
best way to get at this weakness is to open it up by serving well 
on to his stronger wing and then volley the return to his 
weaker ; also, if you play on it too constantly, there is a great 
likelihood of your playing this so-called weakness of the opponent's 
into form. 

Now we come to the receivers of service. Much depends 
on what sort of server you have up against you. For instance, 
McLoughlin, Brookes and Patterson possess such a formidable 
array of services that it takes the receiver all his time to return 
the ball into play. But it is surprising, after your eye gets 
accustomed 
to the pace 
and placing, 
how you are 
able to 
di ect 
the ball. 
Receivecs 
should 
rarely stand 
further back 
than the 
base line, 
even to a 
Brookes, 
otherwise 
the server 
gains more 
than his 
customary 
advantage. 
Try to man- 
ipulate the 
ball on its 
rise even 
before it 
reaches its 
top. You 
thus give 
the server 
less time to 
gain the 
offensive 
volleying 
positionand 
have more 
tame to 
cross court 
him. The receiver should not constantly try to win outright. 
Occasionally this may be tried, but not off every return. The 
main object is to work up a good opening for your partner. 
One of the best returns is short, well across the net. This 
stretches the server and_ also 
makes a gap in centre or a vacant 
side line. Make your return 
travel downwards. When you 
are able to do these returns, 
your partner, who should be 
stationed at the net, will be able 
to make many interceptions with 
good effect. The last remark 
has been debated upon _ ire- 
quently. My contention is that 
if the striker out and receiver are 
both back, the server gains t00 
much from the commencemeat, 
because the base line game 15 
purely and simply defensive and 
will never win championships. 
Position is everything in doubles, 
and the strongest position is as near 
to the net as possible. That being 
so, it must be the object to strive 
for, and that is only made possible 
for the receiving side to have the 
striker out at net, to be joined 
by his partner as soon as possible 
after the return of service. / 
weak return is fatal, and should 
be so in either case; but by stand- 
ing well in to take the service, 
however fast, it is surprising how 





GOING BACK FOR A_ LOB. 
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soon you become on level terms with your opponents who are 
serving. 

A useful return is the lob. This is not an easy shot to 
make. There are so many things to take into account, viz. 
your opponent’s ability to kill from almost anywhere, also the 
direction of the wind, and so on. Good use of this stroke may 
be made by the receiver after he has drawn the server “‘ close in ”’ 
{roma short return. It isan effective way of breaking up position. 

These, then, are a few general lines to goon. What comes 
next is strategy. A great deal can be learnt from watching 
your prospective opponents. Their weakness and_ strength 
may be gauged. You must adopt what game you intend to 
play according to what does not suit your opponent. Never 
lack initiative. If your tactics do not succeed, try another set. 
Resource in tennis does wonders; especially so in doubles, 
which makes it more necessary that the same two people should 
always play together. 

Good players are never still when playing doubles. 
Remember one-third of the court is practically unguarded— 
and to cover that vacancy it is necessary to move with your 
partner. You are ina parallel formation, so when he has moved 
towards his side line you move in his direction, and this move- 
ment should go on in the quickest of volleys. Watch the ball 
to and from your partner’s racket, so that you will not be 
surprised when it comes towards you. 

Do not be discouraged by the applause going to the man 
who does a brilliant smash as a result of your spade work. It 
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is true doubles play when it is possible for you to give your 
partner many opportunities of making “ kills.” Angle smashes 
is effective inasmuch as it opens up the court for a centre 
kill. Many points can also be won outright by this stroke, 
especially from a short lob. It costs ever so much less effort 
than a merely hard smash. A general rule, after the ball has 
been returned, is to avoid letting it touch the ground until the 
stroke is won, which means try and volley everything. 

One often meets a pair who do nothing else but lob. They 
are expert lobbers. This becomes very irritating to young 
players, who imagine they should kill all these lobs in one hit. 
Nothing is more impossible. The proper method of dealing 
with this kind of game is to block each good length lob back 
until one gets a short one to kill. It only requires patience, 
because lobs have a tendency to become shorter. Fortunately 
for lawn tennis, lobbing is too hard a stroke, requires too much 
accuracy to become generally used. 

In conclusion, avoid becoming stereotyped. Learn to be 
versatile. Too much hard hitting is as bad as too frequent 
soft. Learn to anticipate your opponent’s strokes ; and, above 
all, never be too proud to learn from other people, however 
good you may become yourself. 

These remarks are not written for those experienced players 
who know all points of the game, but for those who have acquired 
strokes and only lack experience. If they do something to help, 
I shall be amply rewarded, for no doubt there should be more 
good doubles players in England than there are. 





SOME ECCENTRIC GOLFING HANDICAPS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


T must be eight or nine years ago since I saw Mr. Charles 
Barry, brother of Major Gordon Barry, the ex-champion, 
starting on a most ambitious adventure on the Gogs Course 
at Cambridge. He was going to play against the better 
ball of two players: he was going to give them a stroke a 
hole, and he was going to play one-handed. Tne three, not 
unnaturally, took a long time to get round. I went home, 
and Mr. Barry went to India. Till the other day I had never 
heard, though I had often wanted to, how this great match ended. 
Tnen I met the third of the golfing brothers, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander F. R. Barry, and he told me that the giver of odds 
had triumphed. His two adversaries were, admittedly, not 
in the first flight, but even so it was a truly heroic achievement. 

This game comes fairly, I think, under the heading of 
eccentric handicaps. Like a good many other eccentric matches, 
it is probably better fun to talk about than it was to play in. 
For a hole or two, matches of this type are highly amusing : 
then, when the novelty has worn off, they become wearisome. 
Very often they are made and chuckled over in advance, and 
then never played—perhaps the wisest course. I remember 
one such unplayed match, at the thought of which I can still 
giggle. It was made at a golfing house-party, but was to be 
played at lawn tennis. Mr. H. L. Doherty was to play a middle- 
aged and partially spherical gentleman. There were to be no 
odds given, but it was decided that the only way in which Mr. 
Doherty could win a point was by hitting his adversary with 
the ball. Of course, it was foredoomed not to be played; but 
how pleasant a picture it raises in the mind’s eye, and what good 
exercise it would have been for my portly friend ! 

Of the less obviously farcical methods of handicapping 
at golf there is one which is almost certain to produce a close 
match: indeed, it is long odds that the game will end on the 
lome green. A and B start level. When A becomes 1 up 
he gives B a stroke at the next hole, and continues to give him 
a stroke till the match is square again. It is clear that unless 
A can normally give B pretty nearly a stroke a hole he can never 
hope to get a long lead. Neither is B likely to do so, for the 
better he plays the fewer strokes he gets. A’s best chance, in 
my experience, is to stand all square with one to play. Then 
that one hole is played level, and on form he should have a 
Sood chance of winning it. But if he manceuvres too boldly 
to attain this position, something will probably go wrong and 
he will find himself dormy one down. It is not an unamusing 
game, but it has the defect that both parties feel that it does 
not much matter how they play till they near the finish. They 
are like bicyclists crawling and creeping through nearly all the 
race and looking forward to one desperate sprint in the 
last lap. 

One interesting handicap—but the game must be played on 
an empty course—is to allow a player to play one stroke at 
cach hole over again. When he has made a stroke which he 


deems unsatisfactory he must at once elect whether he will 
have another, and, of course, he must abide by the result. How 
much this allowance is worth it is almost impossible to state. 
I once played a match of this sort against a golfer to whom I 
was in the habit of giving two strokes. By rights I should 
have had no earthly chance. I succeeded in halving the match ; 
and I must add, discarding all false modesty, that I played 
uncommonly well. My opponent was a very good putter, 
and I looked forward with horror to his often having a second 
try on the greens. As a fact, his second chance in the putting 
did him little good. He would shave the hole with his first 
putt so as to put my heart in my mouth, try again, and again 
miss by the fraction of an inch. Where he did save his bacon 
in an infuriating manner was in the long game. At two holes 
I had immaculate fours. In each case the enemy played his 


oe 


second with a brassey and pulled the ball ‘‘ round his neck ” 
into thick heather. In each case he dropped another ball and 
laid it, again with his brassey, within a few feet of the hole, 
got down his putt for three, and won the hole. The replaying 
of the stroke made all the difference, not merely between a win 
and a half, but a win and a loss. I remember that Mr. Everard 
Martin Smith once played this game against the best ball of 
three golfers, all rated at scratch or thereabouts. He played 
well and used his second shot skilfully enough, but the combina- 
tion of three proved too much for him. 

Among methods of handicapping which are uncommon 
but hardly eccentric are bisques and half-holes. There is scope 
for a good deal of judgment in the use of bisques. Some people 
favour what may be called a Damoclean policy : they keep them 
hanging over the enemy’s head as long as possible. A good 
deal depends on that enemy’s temperament, and this may be a 
very good plan. But this bottling up of bisques, though not 
so disastrous as the bottling up of trumps, can end in horrid 
disappointment. I have read a story of a man who stood alJ] 
square with but one hole to go and half a dozen bisques in hand, 
but he lost his ball, and where were his bisques then ? I myself 
1ave been two down with four to play and two bisques still to 
give. My adversary broke down so badly at the next three 
holes that even two bisques could not help him to a half at any 
one of them, and I became dormy one. The last hole he did 
win easily enough, but he had had the fright of his life. The 
amusing point of a half-hole start (or one and a half, or, for that 
matter, seventeen and a half) is that somebody has got to win: 
there cannot be a halved match. Indeed, there cannot, unless 
my mathematics are even weaker than I think them, ever be a 
state of all square throughout the match. 

About eccentrically handicapped matches in general there 
is one safe rule to be observed. Do not bet on them until you 
have thoroughly considered the situation. Especially do not 
bet on them too light-heartedly with those who propose them, 
for they have generally made and played ‘1.cm before. 
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TURF, STUD AND STABLE 


THE PANTHER STILL CAUSING TROUBLE 


OWARDS the end of last year Sir Alec Black created 

widespread public interest—the interest extended far 

beyond the limits of the normal racing world—by 

offering his two year old colt, The Panther, for sale, 

with a reserve on him of £40,000. The reserve was 
unheard-of for a horse of any age, and when there was derisive 
laughter, the auctioneer, Mr. Somerville Tattersall, gave it 
as his opinion that the colt, nevertheless, was worth the money, 
and that a day would come when the laugh would be on the other 
side. It was transferred to the other side when The Panther 
won the Two Thousand Guineas this year. Sir Alec put the 
horse up for sale and purposely placed what he considered was 
an impossible reserve on him, in order that those who had made 
overtures in private to buy him might have a chance of bidding 
against each other at auction. The Panther’s owner had no 
desire to sell him, and he took this means of “ stalling off ”’ 
those who were continually pestering him to sell the horse. 

I mention these things in order to throw some light on 
recent events. The Panther, as you know, was trained until 
a few days ago by George Manser, who had been engaged as 
private trainer for Mr. A. E. Barton. It should be clearly under- 
stood, therefore, that Manser was not Sir Alec Black’s trainer, 
except in a secondary sense. Mr. Barton was the head of the 
stable, and when he fell out with Manser, it followed that the 
trainer at the same time ceased to train for Sir Alec Black. 
I believe I am quite correct in saying that there was no cause 
of trouble between the owner of The Panther and Manser, and 
that the former has been much against his will dragged into 
what is certainly an unpleasant business. So long as his horses 
are in Mr. Barton’s stable, I take it they will be trained by 
whoever happens to be Mr. Barton's trainer. 

What it amounts to is that Mr. Barton and Manser have 
parted company over The Panther, a horse which does not belong 
to the former. In that sense, thereiore, he would seem to have 
acted as agent for Sir Alec Black, who, for the present at any 
rate, has confirmed his friend’s action by tacitly agreeing to 
the change in trainers. Perhaps I should not offer any comment 
at all, except that The Panther has been a great public horse, 
and that the general body of trainers feel keen sympathy for 
Manser. What, however, I would like to emphasise is the fact 
that Sir Alec Black should not be associated with Mr. Barton’s 
action, except that circumstances have compelled him to acquiesce 
in a passive sense. 

The future of The Panther must now, I suppose, hinge on 
the intentions of anyone who may care to purchase him now 
or at such time as Sir Alec may care to Sell him; for I 
understand that it is his idea at the moment to dispose 
of all of his thoroughbreds, whether at the stud or in 
training. It is a most regrettable decision, and surely it 
is not too late to ask for a revision of it. I sincerely 
hope, with his genuine love of the thoroughbred, he will not 
be daunted by recent experiences into leaving the Turf. 
He ought to take a big part, and, given the chance, the 
public would soon learn to respect and rejoice in the success 
of his colours, 

Goodwood memories are already a week old; but oae or 
two things. stand out in relief... First and foremost, there was 
the grand performance of Irish Elegance, who came to within 
three parts of a length of winning the Stewards’ Cup under the 


great weight of Iost. 2lb. Only King Sol beat him, and he, a 
year older horse, was receiving no less than 44lb. There were 
many behind these two, all of which practically have won and 
will win more races. There was Scatwell, who ran into third 
place under 8st. rolb., and the very fast three year old Racket 
with 7st. 13ib. to carry. Best Born, a towering big horse over 
17 hands, was fully expected to make a big bid for honours, 
but he was among those to whom Irish Elegance gave lumps 
of weight and a beating. Good sportsmen were sorry indeed 
to see him fail after coming so near to a memorable triumph ; but 
what a failure! What the future of Mr. White’s horse may be 
is doubtful. He has no engagements at the moment of any 
kind, and I suppose he will now have to be entered for races 
up to seven furlongs in the hope that one day the handicappers 
will give him a chance. Once again his noble appearance was 
immensely admired, and it is really a serious loss to breeders 
that he is not eligible for the Stud Book through some remote 
flaw'in the pedigree many generations back. 

Among other winners at Goodwood, I saw Haki win the 
Goodwood Plate for two miles and three furlongs. The old horse, 
who is owned by Mr. W. M. Cazalet, is quite reformed this year, 
for he could not possibly have run and struggled more gener- 
ously, while it was at Ascot that he won the chief long distance 
handicap. Golden Guinea won the Richmond Stakes for 
Captain Giles Loder, after a tremendous tussle with Mr. S.B. 
Joel’s Soranus, but the former scarcely enhanced his reputation. 
He did not appear to run his race out too smoothly. Another 
smart two year old in Lady Phoebe went under in such fashion 
for the Lavant Stakes as to make it quite clear that she could 
not possibly have been at her best ; in fact she showed this by 
the indifferent way in which she moved to the starting post. 
The race was won by Tetrameter, who is a chestnut Tetrarch, 
but a taking galloper in every way. 

Of course the outstanding tragedy of the meeting was the 
fiasco at the start for the King George Stakes, the outcome of 
which was that the brilliant Diadem was cut off by Sun d’Or 
who had whipped round. They were, therefore, both leit, 
the former through no fault of her own or her jockey’s. When 
she was cantered back later there was loud ‘‘ booing ”’ of the 
leading jockey. It was a disgraceful exhibition of bad sports- 
manship and a thorough discredit to racing of which all decent 
people were positively ashamed. They condemned Donoghue 
without knowing the circumstances, and by their manner and 
their offensive remarks let it be known that they thought he 
had purposely prevented this hot favourite from winning. 
Donoghue is not only a great jockey, but there is no keener 
little man to win and to work all day and every day in the 
interests of owners. He would have made any sacrifice rather 
than that this thing should have happened to him on Diadem 
If anyone was to blame it was the starter for not having re- 
called the three horses which got away when the _ incident 
took place. I blame the bad sportsmen who demonstrated 


against Donoghue, and I blame also the amazing policy of the 
stewards—the Duke of Richmond, Lord Lonsdale, and Major 
Leonard Brassey—in conducting their inquiry into the circum- 
stances in the open, and to the accompaniment of demands 
from the riff-raff to have the jockey warned off. 
dignified and unworthy of a ‘‘ flapping’ meeting. 
were at Goodwood ! 


It was un- 
And yet we 
PHILLIPPOS. 





KING SOL BEATS 


IRISH ELEGANCE FOR THE 


STEWARD’S CUP AT GOODWOOD. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CONNEMARA 
FARMING | 


By Dr. E. J. Russe Lt. 


OON after the train has left Dublin it becomes evident 

that the country is very different from anything in 

England. The river flowing through its broad, grassy 

plain might, indeed, be a piece of our own MidJand 

Counties, but the illusion is broken by the stone walls 
dividing the fields, and completely shattered by the absence 
of large farmsteads and the prominence of the horse industry 
Mullingar and Roscommon, two towns of magnitude on 
the way, frankly own much of their prosperity to the horse- 
races and the sales that follow. The further west one goes 
the more striking becomes the difference. Peat or ‘“ turf” 
begins to appear and before long dominates the whole land- 
scape. Eere and there are old plantations, but the number 
of trees blown down in a recent gale shows that the roothold 
is insecure and, for reasons which need not be discussed, 
little or no new planting is going on. Beyond Athlone 
striking evidence is seen of the work of the Congested Districts 
Boards. New stone houses are being built ; fences—really 
earth walls—are put up solidly and in straight lines to divide 
off the fields and holdings consolidated. If the captious 
critic is inclined to raise a grumble at the lack of beauty in 
the new cottages, he must at once be silenced by comparing 
the new with the old and seeing how much better they are in 
every other respect. 

At Westport we leave the train. Westport was one of 
the stoppirf: places of Arthur Young in his famous tour of 
Ireland, and he describes with enthusiasm the experiments 
in soil reclamation made by the owner, Lord Altamont. 
It still retains its importance as a market, and is also the 
shopping centre for the county district for many miles round. 
To the north lie the hills of Donegal and to the south the 
mountains of Connemara, whither we are bound. A motor 
coach runs during the season from here through Connemara 
to Clifden, but as we wanted to see something of the country- 
side we preferred to walk. 

The Connemara road very soon plunges into a stony, 
treeless country packed with cottages, each built on its own 
holding. But few peasants are to be seen on the land— 
they are away cutting “ turt’’ and stacking it ready to dry 
for winter use ; some who have got ahead with the work are 
carting it, either for their own homes or to Westport for sale. 
About ten miles out, however, a sudden change sets in, and 
almost the whole countryside becomes desolate. The holdings 
and the cottages are still there, but all in ruins; it is as if 
a blight had fallen upon the land. And so, indeed, it had, 
for this is some of the country that was devastated by the 
potato famine of 1848—‘‘ the bad times, God help us!” 
as the old people still call it—and has never recovered. Time 
has dealt more gently with the land than did the famine ; 
even the very potato ridges set up in the last years before 
the famine can still be traced, but they are covered with 
many years’ growth of grass and gorse, while the cottages 
have long since fallen in. 

Our stopping-place is at the head of Killiney Bay, 
one of the long, narrow inlets of the sea, which gave the 
Irish name to the district. Running back from this spot is 
a botile-shaped valley about a mile in length and half a mile 
across at its widest part ; this used to support some seventy 
families, and even now has forty. The holdings are about 
seven acres each, and the rent is about £2 Ios. to £3 per annum, 
or about Is. a week for the whole lot, including the cottage ; 
it further includcs the right of cutting turf from a section 
of the moor. 

The system of farming is extraordinarily interesting 
as a survival. Small as the holding is, no man cultivates 
the whole of it; the land is cropped for three years, or at 
the outside four, and is then considered to be “ spent” ; it 
is therefore left to lie untilled for some years. Thus, on one 
holding one-third was in potatoes, one-sixth in oats, there 
was a small plot of turnips and of cabbages, and the rest— 
more than half—was an untilled mixture of grass and weeds. 
The beginning of the rotation consists in breaking up this 
grass Jand and digging narrow trenches parallel to each other 
and 2ft. apart, throwing up the soil on to the intervening 
Spaces and thus converting them into ridges; on these 
potatoes are planted, four in a row, by the children, and a 
mixture of cow-dung and seaweed is applied. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has drawn up formule for mixtures of 
artificial manures—usually one part of sulphate of ammonia, 
one of sulphate of potash and two of superphosphate—to 


be applied as a top dressing by hand when the potatoes are 
up and before the last ‘‘ moulding ” or earthing up by means 
of soil dug out of the trenches. The crops are very fair, 
but they are liable to blight—Phytophthera infestans, that 
caused the disaster in 1878—and certain stem diseases. 
The former can be overcome in large measure by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, the formula for which is distributed 
widely by the Department; the stem diseases are under 
investigation by Dr. Pethybridge at a little experiment 
station at Clifden. After the first crop, a second crop, also 
of potatoes, is grown, and then the ridges are thrown into 
the trenches, the land is levelled, and spring oats are sown. 
These were looking fairly well, but there was a good deal of 
Equisetum. They are gathered in with a sickle and threshed 
by hand. After oats the land is “‘spent’’; it is then left 
to itself, or at best sown with hay seed saved locally. The 
resulting grass, as might be expected, is poor ; on one piece 
it consisted almost exclusively of plantain and the sweet 
vernal grass characteristic of poor soil conditions ; on another 
patch it was largely crested dogstail; yellow rattle, a sure 
sign of poverty, was also seen; and everywhere rushes, a 
proof of wetness. An occasional dressing of seaweed is 
given, but nothing more. One cut only of hay is obtained 
each year, and that in August ; there is a little after-growth 
for autumn feed for the animals, but not much. 

No other crops are grown; there are no flower gardens, 
vegetable patches or fruit bushes, such as the English labourer 
and his wife love to gather round their cottage, and no allot- 
ments where the men can vie with each other in raising big 
onions or marrows. Two excuses were given—the children 
would steal fruit or flowers, and the cattle would tread them 
down. 

The land obviously needs drainage, but very little is 
done ‘apart from the trenches on the potato patch. We saw 
no pipe drains, and only a few made in the old Roman fashion 
by laying stones at the bottom of a trench and covering 
them with flagstones. Lime is equally needed, but is difficult 
to get, as it has to come from Galway. Stil! more, however, 
the land needs fencing in. There are no walls to speak of, 
no wire fences, and nothing to prevent cattle on the grass- 
land from straying on to the tilled land ; in consequence, 
no winter crops can be grown, and oats always have to be 
sown in spring. The Congested Districts Board is attending 
to these things as far as it can in the new holdings, but the 
farmer does not naturally do it himself. 

In short, the Connemara man is not a born cultivator ; 
his heart is with his livestock. My guide warmed up at once 
when I asked about the animals. Galloway cattle are usually 
kept, but an attempt is being made to introduce some 
Herefordshire blood. We went into the cottage to see the 
calf; there was a cheerful peat fire burning, and beside it 
was sitting the good wife; in one corner was the bed, in 
another the table spread with the dinner, in the third corner 
the cow, and in the fourth the calf. ‘‘ They keep very warm 
here,’ the woman said, and in truth they did. It is not 
indifference to dirt that keeps the animals in the cottage, 
but love of the animals. The cow is a friend of the family. 
The pig is indeed “the gintleman that pays the rint ’— 
and a very clean-looking gentleman he is, running in and cut 
of the house just as freely as a dog or cat in an English cottage. 
Fowls on short, stumpy legs (‘‘ Convaynient for roosting 
under the bed,” our host explains with a twinkle) and ducks 
are also there; but the sheep—the black-faced mountain 
breed—are higher up the mountains, and only come down 
in winter. 

The pigs are fattened on potatoes, with some wheat 
offal from the mill at Westport, but the cows are sold as 
stores when two years old. They have a poor time in the 
winter. As no roots are grown they receive no succulent 
food, but have to subsist on such grass as the holding affords, 
and when this gives out, on hay and a little bran or pollard 
By the time spring comes we are told that their condition is 
often pitiable, and we could readily believe it. Our host had 
six acres of land only, apart from the run of the mountains, 
but he kept six bullocks and thirty sheep, besides pigs, 
chickens and geese. 

It might be said that better results would be obtained 
by keeping less stock and feeding them better. This may be 
so ; but no scheme of agricultural improvement ever has much 
chance of success unless it is in accordance with the psychology 
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of the countryside, and no scheme of improvement in this 
district could go through if it involved a reduction of the live 
stock. For the whole social system is bound up with stock : 
not only do the people love their animals, but they look on 
them as symbols of wealth, position and the other good things 
of this world. When a young man, armed with a supply of 
whisky and accompanied by a friend or two, goes in search 
of a bride, he requires a sufficient dowry of live stock, although 
he will accept “‘ dry money ”’ (7.e., hard cash) in lieu thereof. 
To possess a bull, even though it be subsidised by the Depart- 
ment, is a great distinction, and to threaten the withdrawal 
of a bull is a penalty. And in all the little things ot life this 
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preference for live stock is manifested. That great improve- 
ments are possible is shown at the Clifden Experimenta] 
Station, where good clover and rye grass seed is sown in place 
of the local hay seed, and where, in consequence, much extra 
keep for the animals can be grown. Basic slag is known to 
benefit the grass land after good seed is sown. It is on these 
lines that improvement may be hoped for; more keep for 
stock appeals to the farmer and greatly benefits the land, 
raising the standard of farming. Ireland is now so well 
covered by the operations of the Department and of the 
Organisation Society that one may confidently anticipate 
great things in the future. 





THE HIDDEN 


HAMLET 


By CoNnsTANCE HOLME. 


HE Hidden Hamlet lies close between two high roads : 

one, the great old road running from Preston to the 

North, the other, the winding road that brings the 

Yorkshire folk to the Lakes. The former road is 

within reach of a throw or a child’s treble hail. The 
inn, indeed, stands on the highway itself, like the head of the 
family, guarding the household at its back. And away 
behind it on either side of a still lane the Hidden Hamlet 
lies close as a hare in its form. 

Even eight hundred years ago the Hamlet had a name— 
a name written in Domesday Book much as it is written 
to-day. Great lords long since forgotten held its lands of 
the King, and a great abbey long since passed away. But 
still the Hamlet remains, and will be there, perhaps, even on 
Domesday itself, still sure of its title, the pedigree of its 
manor, and the long, straight ladder of its own descent. 

It lies at the foot of a rocky hill, where they used to light 
a beacon in the Scotch raids. The fell, tiered by Jimestone 
terraces, is as dazzling as Carrara marble in the sun, but on 
velvet summer evenings it is simply a dusky purple cloud. 
In the limestone there are singing-stones, so they say, and 
seven everlasting springs. Over the top there is moorland 
on this roof of the world, as they call it, with great slabs of rock 
sloping strangely the wrong way, and an old quarry full of 
water close to the desolate road. But behind the Hidden 
Hamlet grey screes spring sheer like an upheld shield, and 
right before it, as it peers, the land rolls westward to the 
neighbouring sea. 

The double traffic goes by it on either side, but it pays 
no heed. Passing eyes lift up towards the giant at its back, 
and, so looking, look over its head. It lies there, with its 
few farms, a cottage or two, its joiner’s shop, its inn and its 
house, as if a charm had been spoken above it, an incantation 
breathed, a magic ring run round. 

The House itself is a farm, but for all that it is always 
The House. It is grey, square, cool, with a lawn like a green 
handkerchief with a flowered edge, and great yews bending 
above it that give it an air of seclusion and respect. On a 
summer day they hold a black velvet pall over the emerald 
patch, and the lilac gleams a pale amethyst through the 
heavy boughs. There are splendid trees in the Hamlet, but 
there is always, as everywhere, the yew, wild, dripping and 
drear on days of storm, or still as a black feather in a knightly 
cap. 

The House seems to have gathered to itself the mantle 
of the older house that is now only a ghost, and whose memory 
alone broods and lingers over the fields where not one stone 
of itisleft. The ghost house had mullioned windows, and deep 
old cupboards asking for hidden wills. It was here that the 
family lived so long who are gone out of the Hamlet at long 
last. 

They were yeomen, farming their own land, every whit 
as proud a title as the name of “‘ gentleman,” with which they 
are also credited in the books. Of the family three tales are 
told as true—or untrue—as most family tales. The first 
is the family tale, so to speak, and the second is mostly a 
man’s. The third is a woman’s tale, and, therefore, of course, 
just a little sad. 

The Family Tale is the Armada tale that springs every- 
where since the year that Elizabeth struck her medal to God 
and His Wind. The first of the family is said to have been a 
waif from an Armada wreck, and to have taken his name from 
the fell by the sea on which he was found. How he arrived 
at the Hamlet is not known, but, wherever it comes from, 
the Spanish blood is certainly plain. It is as strong to-day 
as if the amazing miracle of the Armada was no more than a 
generation ago. 


The Man’s Tale has the days of Prince Charlie set like a 
border of trumpets illuminating its page. Even then the 
Hamlet was hundreds of years older than America is to-day. 
War had swept through the land time and again, yet somehow 
it had contrived to exist. This, however, is the tale of one 
of its alarms : 

Out of the Ghost House a man came into his garden 
that was bright with tall, coloured flowers, and black with 
little yews. He came to the gate and stood, and folk came 
running from all sides, their eyes widened with fear. The 
morning sun sharpened and silvered the stone-faced fell 
and lay in golden patches all along the road. 

The man leaned on the gate and thought, while the folk 
chattered and waited. They were mostly women, for the 
men were with the Army or on the land. Here was a farmer’s 
wife in her marketing cloak of red ; another had run so fast 
that her besom was still in her hand. There were gaffers 
and children and young maids, and the children wept, and 
the maids whitened, and the gaffers doddered on their sticks ; 
for the Pretender and his army were on the high road from 
the North. But the man leaning on the gate was of those 
that take life easily as it comes; and to-day his people are 
like that. He was supple and olive and jet-haired and velvet 
eyed, for the Armada strain that was in him was only a grave 
or two away ;_ but even to-day his people are like that. His 
hound slid up behind and crept its nose into his hand, and 
when he spoke his horse whinneyed through the stable-door, 
for he loved horse and he loved hound ; and to-day his people 
are still like that. 

The children and maids he sent to hide in the wood. 
The gaffers he bade seek a sun-patch and sleep. But the old 
women he sent hurrying home for their broomsticks and their 
marketing cloaks of red. He marshalled his little company 
up the fell. They toiled after his light, southern feet, breath- 
less in the broadening sun, half-humorous, fearful at heart, 
yet stout of mien. On the dazzling limestone he stationed 
them with bristling broomsticks, laughing all the while. 

From the summit they could see the river and the lake- 
land hills, and all the quiet land that men could not leave in 
peace. They saw the road that runs to Scotland and back, 
and the tidal water gleaming in the west. The rebel army 
glittered into sight, horse and plume, colour and_ shine, 
defiance and romance, and paused at the little inn. But up 
on the fell the warning scarlet flashed. The Pretender 
hesitated, puzzled, and passed on; forty miles to Preston— 
and defeat. 

The Woman’s Tale comes like a little sigh after these 
echoes of battles long ago. In 1760 the Hamlet must have 
been a quiet enough spot for a young bride. The man at The 
House in those days was rough and dour, with the Spanish 
and Westmorland prides making a fine mixture in his blood ; 
but his wife, who came from only a few miles away, was a lady 
with silk gowns who visited at the Hall. One of these lovely 
gowns was a golden yellow, and another white, embroidered 
with flowers in delicate shining silks. Soon after the wedding 
the squire’s madam came to call, and in The House there was 
fluttering and dressing up, the gleaming of silk flowers against 
dark old wood, and the sweet tinkle and clink of spoons and 
dishes of tea. But outside in the dusk the man of The House 
had come home with his horses from work and found the 
squire’s sleek amblers stabled in his stalls. Promptly he 
turned them loose into the yard, and after that there was no 
more calling betwixt House and Hall, and no need ever any 
more for the lovely silks. One feels sorry for the bride who 
worked them as heirlooms for others when she was dead. 
My mother still has a piece of her grandmother’s golden 
gown. 
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PROSPECTS 


By THE Hon. DouGc.Las Catrns. 





W. Reid. THE 


GUNS AND CARTRIDGES. 


E are an easy-going nation, getting used to paying 
double the pre-war price for almost everything, 
but even so, the charge of some 25s. per hundred 
for ‘“‘ best ”’ cartridges (and few of us dare to use 
~ any other) does seem to require some explanation. 
We all know the effect of increased wages, and that lead, copper 
and brass are terribly dear, but we did think that when the 
Government ceased to have to spend our money on these metals 
things would make some attempt to hark back to pre-war con- 
ditions. No doubt the strike menace enters into the terms of any 
contract involving labour; the contractor must protect himself 
from that sword of Damocles, ever threatening to fall; the 
public must pay for the promises of Utopia so lavishly given 
by politicians. I have before me a letter from one of the leading 
gunmakers in London—that is to say, in the world—for though 
the Hun can, and does, easily surpass us in the manufacture of 
small-bore sporting rifles, no serious competitor in the “ best ” 
shot-gun trade has so far presented himself. In this letter the 
blame is attached solely to cost of labour and materials. With 
reference to the prices charged for guns, the second part of the 
letter appears to hit the bull’s-eye so accurately that I transcribe 
it verbatim. 

‘“ With regard to the gun trade, I don’t think any trade was 
hit harder during the war. It was practically killed at the start 
of the war, and has been under the most severe restrictions ever 
since. Now the trade is busy, but there is little to sell, owing to 
there having been no production during the war; and, as you 
know, directly one cannot obtain an article there comes a demand 
for it. Then there has been little shooting during the war, and 
no doubt people think that they have got back to the pre-war 
days.” 

But one is tempted to wonder what use is to be made of the 
many hundreds of pairs of first-class guns whose owners, alas ! 
can use them no more. Some will doubtless descend to the 
rising generation, but there will still be a large stock on the 
market. And there are a good few live and whole owners who, 
surveying the prospect from a somewhat pessimistic point of view, 
will be glad to realise the 80 guineas or go guineas which a pair 
of such guns will readily fetch, relying on a ‘“‘ No. .3”’ to serve 
their Purpose in the meantime. There is not much demand for 
the ‘ never-stir-without-two-guns-and-a-loader ”’ breed of sports- 
man just at present. 

To such a pitch has the building of shot-guns been brought 
im this country that a pair of the best, even twenty years old 
and through which very many thousands of cartridges have been 
fired, is no bad investment at the figure quoted. But they must 
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have been treated all their lives, as Izaak Walton treated the 
frog, with loving care. 

I have also received a letter from the Explosives Trades, 
Limited, and cannot, I think, do better than quote some 
passages from it : ‘‘ Sportsmen, who are not accustomed to manu- 
facturing operations, can hardly realise the enormous difficulties 
there are at the present time in the production of such things as 
cartridges, and may think the present price, which is about 
100 per cent. above the price in 1914, is high. The cost of 
manufacture consists mainly of wages paid and materials. The 
earnings of men are about 150 per cent. higher, and the earnin;s 
of women and girl workers are about 300 per cent. higher than 
they were in 1914, and both work shorter hours. Women are 
very largely employed in this class of work. The increase in 
the cost of the principal materials used has been as follows: 
Paper, 180 per cent.; brass, 80 per cent.; lead, 20 per cent. ; 
felt, 120 per cent.; packing cases and boxes, 300 per cent. ; 
nitric acid, Io0o per cent.; cotton, 50 per cent. The increase 
in the cost of fuel is well known, and all other materials used 
in running the works have increased very considerably. The 
work has been greatly interfered with by the difficulty in 
obtaining supplies of material of the pre-war quality. Work- 
people who have been employed for four and a half years on 
war-work have to be trained to a different class of work. 
Plant for making war-work has been removed and the cld 
plant replaced and overhauled, and the whole staff retrained 
to their former occupations. We trust sportsmen, having these 
facts before them, will believe that the manufacturers are dcing 
their best, under most difficult circumstances, to provide their 
requirements at a reasonable price, and also to bring the 
ammunition up to its pre-war standard.”’ 


CHANGES ON THE MOORS. 


In a recent reference to the existing demand for grouse 
moors, little or no mention was made of the supply as an equally 
important consideration. There is a shortage, in the bringing 
about of which an undoubted factor has been the steady sale of 
Highiand properties during the last few months. Not only do 
former tenants wish to become their own landlords, but new 
personalities have sprung into existence, cheque-book in hand, 
and transfers have been effected on a very large scale. No long.1 
are the Highlands considered a region fit only for a brief autumn 
picnic, a country uninhabitable except for a few weeks. 
Southerners come earlier and stay later, and some stay altogether. 
For this changed regard the improvement in “ lodges ”’ is largely 
responsible, or their replacement by commodious country houses, 
owing their existence often to the supersession of “ point ” 
shooting by driving, and the consequent possibility of, or necessity 
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for, entertaining large parties. Partridge shooting in the South 
has lost its recalling attraction to a certain extent. Spring 
fishing has assisted the change of attitude, causing many people 
to see the Highlands at other seasons of the year, and seeing, 
to wish to live there longer, and to surround themselves with 
their little comforts, and, incidentally, to make their dependants 
comfortable too. 

To the stock of game ownership should be of considerably 
greater benefit than tenancy, especially where tenancy is short. 
Things can be ‘“‘ worked up,” roads made, lochs stocked, etc., 
without the risk of the improver being displaced at the end of 
his lease. A continuity of treatment is possible, without which 
a deer forest particularly must deteriorate. And a proprietor 
in occupation can regulate the numbers and movements of such 
cattle, or even sheep, as he places thereon without friction from 
outside. 

With all this desirable change in process of materialising, 
to think that there are people, their vision distorted by pclitics, 
who would wish to see the glens depopulated except by a few 
shepherds, and perhaps a cobbler ; would sweep away those who 
employ mason, plumber, plasterer, joiner, gardener, butcher, 
baker, grocer and a host of others ; those upon whom the humbler 
inhabitants depend directly and indirectly for nearly all their 
well-being! Directly, for there is a constant demand for 
gillies, ponies, watchers, drivers—among whom the very boys 
can shoe themselves for the year on a short season’s wages. The 
distribution of venison, not merely to employés, is a real God- 
send; sheep-farmers do not give away much mutton! In- 
directly, but obviously, gua rates and therefore roads and schools. 
Consider the case of a really good forest of 20,000 acres, for which 
a rent has, perhaps, been paid of £2,000 per annum. True, that 
was in the palmy days of deer, but, these being the palmy days of 
sheep, a comparison with the rent obtained for a similar area of 
sheep ground is permissible. Well, very few sheep runs in the 
Highlands fetch a rent of 9d. per acre. A leading authority on 
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the County of Sutherland recently informed the writer that he 
only knew of one sheep farm in that fine sheep county rented at 
£600. The aforesaid 9d. would be far above the mark for ground 
including a proportion of high forest. Well, who is to make up 
the big difference between 2s. and od. ? 

Duncan MacIntyre, ‘Duncan Ban nan Oran,” “ Fair. 
haired Duncan of the Songs,’’ hunter and poet, born and bred 
in the Blackmount Forest, whose wild charms he immortalised 
many years ago in joyous verse, has left us, among other treasures, 
his ‘‘ Ode to the Foxes.’’ ‘‘ Multiply, O ye Foxes,”’ he sings, 
“and rear your young successfully, thus keeping in check these 
bleating thousands, a menace to our civilisation.” 

We need not agree with the poet about foxes, but we must 
respect him asa seer. For the clearances which took place after 
Waterloo were effected mainly at the instigation of Southern 
farmers in the interests of sheep, not of deer. 

A passing tribute has been paid to spring angling and its 
power of alluring visitors, some annuals, others “ naturalising ” 
themselves into residents, living contradictions to the ancient 
myths anent the early angler and his indispensable armour 
of hardihood. 

To sit demurely expectant in a boat among the floating 
ice on Loch Garry or exposed to the storms which can, and do, 
sweep Loch Tay, 5o0oft. higher, certainly postulates a good 
circulation. A boat is so very much colder than any other 
place. But this is only one department of the game, neither 
typical nor attractive save on the score of novelty. There 
are rivers, e.g., Spey, Naver or Dee, to name three at a venture, 
where spring angling runs well into summer, days of heat involy- 
ing tiny flies and a midday rest ; while even March and April 
can cause the energetic caster to lard the already too slip- 
pery rocks. And the river itself, no matter its name, un- 
folding to the angler so many little episodes in nature, 
cannot fail to find for itself and its glen a lasting place in 
his affections. D. FC. 





THE TWELFTH ON THE ENGLISH BORDER 


By GEorGE Bo.am. 


EVER in my recollection have grouse been scarcer on 

the Border moors than they are this season, nor 

prospects for the Twelfth more dismal. Turn 

where one will the cry seems to be the same, and if 

there be any exceptions at all they must, indeed, be 
few and far. between; none has come under my _ personal 
observation. . I walked a few days ago over one of the best moors 
in Cumberland, and the keeper was almost in despair. Last 
season, with few guns, he had some record bags, and there being 
so little shooting an exceptional number of grouse were left. 
So far as observed, there has been no disease, and when the snow- 
storms of April abated, the show of birds was exceedingly 
promising. Nesting, too, proceeded favourably and, there being 
neither frosts nor rains to interfere with them, eggs hatched out 
well, broods of six and seven (and sometimes one or two more) 
being plentiful when the young began to get upon the wing. 
It was then that the trouble began. The young birds appeared 
to get weaker instead of stronger, and to vanish as mysteriously 
as rapidly. Where one day a brood of eight might be put up, by 
the following day it had been reduced to three or four; by the 
next probably to one, and then the old birds were left broodless 
altogether. On the day of my walk several nests were seen in 
which ail the eggs had hatched, but most of the old birds put up 
were barren. In three cases they were accompanied by only 
a single chick ; in one by three; the only brood exceeding that 
number consisted of five, but one of these was very weak upon 
the wing, while another could not do more than flutter away 
over the short grass, although it was nearly as big as a blackbird. 

And the same thing has been my experience during many 
other walks over widely separated moors in all the adjoining 
counties. In Northumberland and across the Scottish Border 
the case would seem to be even worse, for on many of these moors 
even old birds are very scarce, and the few young ones equally 
feeble. Last season was a poor one on these moors, and the 
breeding stock left far below the average. 

The cause, Or causes, of the failure is inexplicable to the 
keepers. There has been no disease among old birds, and no dead 
ones have been found whose death could not be accounted for. 
Heavy rains or thunder-storms have been conspicuous by their 
absence, and insect life appears to be as abundant as usual. 
The heather looks healthy and, for the most part, in excellent 
condition, while sheep have done well uponit. Ina general way 
the higher-lying moors seem to be more deficient of grouse— 
either old or young—than those at lower elevations, though 
when all are so bad the distinction counts for little. Some men 
are inclined to blame the drought, but it is difficult to imagine 
lack of moisture adversely affecting moors that are more usually 


too wet than too dry. The dryness of the season has improved 
the grazing quality of the moors, and it is proverbial that climatic 
conditions favourable to sheep are also favourable to birds. 

There remains for consideration the question of vermin, 
which, owing to the absence of so many keepers at the war, got, 
perhaps, rather out of hand upon some moors a year or two ago ; 
but it is a curious fact that except for foxes (pace ye fox-hunters— 
in the district from which I write the horn is very seldom heard), 
four-legged vermin seem to have decreased on the hills quite as 
much as grouse. Weasels and stoats are certainly less numerous 
on these moors than they were a couple of years ago, and (another 
fact for contemplative persons) so, too, are voles and what one 
old keeper of my acquaintance classifies in his ledger as ‘‘ Lesser 
Vermin.”’ Foxes, it must be admitted, are not scarce, despite 
the toll taken of them by some of the men demobilised since the 
Armistice, and I have been rather interested to note at several 
earths visited this summer that the cubs were being fed to a con- 
siderable extent upon curlews—perhaps owing to the absence 
of.the more usual food—grouse. 

It is also worthy of remark that blackgame seem to be n0 
more plentiful than red grouse. At this time of year the less one 
sees of greyhens the better, as they ought to be with their broods 
in the grassy valleys; but a number of old broodless hens are 
already on the higher grounds, and it is, of course, too late for 
second layings. Partridges, too, have done badly about the 
moor edges, barren pairs being the rule. Here and there one 
flushes well grown broods of pheasants, which, by contrast with 
their relatives, seem to have bred well this season, but in most out- 
lying places pheasants are never more than a negligible quantity. 

Breeding snipe have been scarce upon the moors, and a very 
prominent feature of the year has been the almost total absence 
of the familiar peewit. What ill chance befel these birds in the 
winter we shall probably never know, but that it was drastic 
there can be no doubt. It is also not a little remarkable that 4 
good many of the comparatively few peewits which arrived at 
their breeding quarters in spring soon disappeared again after 
an abortive attempt at nesting. One of the few clutches of eggs 
which came under my personal observation this year did so under 
very pathetic circumstances. It was on April 26th when, caught 
afield in a veritable blizzard, I had sought shelter beneath 4 
belt of fir trees. In the course of half an hour the whole fell 
for some hundreds of yards in front of me became covered hal 
an inch deep in snow and hail, the white sheet being broken only 
by one solitary dark spot, which my glasses discovered to be 4 
brooding peewit. When the storm had passed I walked over to 
the spot and found her four much-incubated eggs lying surrounde 
by deep snow ! 
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THE COMING STALKING 


By FRANK WALLACE. 


INCE 1914, of deerstalking in the ordinary acceptance 

of the term there has been none. A great many deer 

have been killed annually, far more, if figures are to be 

believed, than in pre-war days. Forests were unlet or let 

at rentals which owners would have laughed at six years 
ago. There were no gillies and few stalkers, save ancients 
whose days on the hill were thought to have been numbered. 
In the majority of cases those amateur stalkers who, through 
age, incapacity or a fortunate adjustment of leave, were able to 
snatch a few precious days among their beloved hills gralloched 
the stags they had killed, and by some strange means, with the aid 
of the sexagenarian professional or his grandson, conveyed them 
to a spot whence they could be transported to the larder; often 
he assisted in their skinning and disposal. A haunch of venison, 
instead of being regarded as an incubus—like that famous gift 
which, having passed through many hands, returned after many 
days to the original donor for hasty interment—was welcomed 
with joy by the anxious mistress of the household. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that not a pound of good meat from the Scottish hills 
was wasted. It is supposed that from 7,000 to 10,000 stags and 
a smaller number of hinds were killed annually in Scotland prior 
to 1914. In 1916-17, despite the difficulties of finding men who 
were able tostalk and a supply of ammunition, an increase of 
35 per cent. was achieved on these figuges. In many forests the 
deer were disposed of locally before they were inside the 
larder, and the supply of venison kept many a household 
going in remote glens which would otherwise have suffered 
severely. For 1917-18 I have been unable to obtain any 
figures, but they were probably about the same. It has been 
amply demonstrated that in the red deer of Scotland the nation 
has a very valuable source of food supply which it would be folly 
to underestimate. The prejudice which existed among certain 
sections of the community against venison has been obliterated. 
Popular fallacy inculcated the belief that the flesh of deer must be 
eaten ‘“‘high.”” This has been exploded, and rightly so. No 
one thinks of eating ‘‘high”’ beef or mutton; why venison ? 
Properly cooked at the right time it is excellent. 

It is indisputable that many forests were, and are, over- 
stocked, for reasons which need not be reiterated. ‘That many 
deer were killed in excess of the normal figures need be no matter 
for regret. In accordance with suggestions made by the Venison 
Supply Committee, in the majority of forests the aim of those 
who stalked was not to kill the best stags, but those with badly 
shaped heads, switches and undersized old deer. Where such 
suggestion was carried out the food supply was maintained and 
the stock did not suffer. Such a policy, where good heads are 
desired, is, of course, the only one to follow at any time. <A few 
good heads, however, were killed. 

Two fine stags, a ten and an eleven pointer, came from 
Kintail. The former was very symmetrical, of good shape and 
with heavy tops. A fine eight-pointer, long, thick and of unusual 
span, was obtained in the same forest. A sixteen-pointer was 
killed at Fasnakyle, but it was an ugly head, inclining to palma- 
tion in the tops. A good fifteen-pointer came from Affaric, 
a nice royal from Cozac and a fine fourteen-pointer from Struy. 
Last year one of the best heads ever seen at Loch More was killed 
by an Australian. He had beginner’s luck, for I do not think 
he had ever stalked before. A royal of exceptional quality is 
said to have been killed at Daviot, near Inverness, but I have 
not seen the head. The deer on the whole had a very hard time ; 
1917 and 1918 were two of the very wettest seasons on record, 
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and all through the winters they had little chance of getting 
into good condition. In many forests extra supplies of food, to 
which they had become accustomed, suddenly ceased, and as 
the normal grazing was unable to sustain the stock which it had 
to support, a great many deer perished. The past winter was mild 
and the deer got through it well, but the heavy storms at the end 
of April caused great mortality, and the old stags and hinds 
and young deer suffered severely. 

There has been much talk during the past few years of 
replacing deer by sheep. That this might be done in certain so- 
called forests with advantage is no doubt true. When the rage 
for forests was at its height, the proprietors of low ground adjoin- 
ing real forest land converted their grouse moors into ‘‘ forests ”’ 
when, in fact, they were not suitable for deer at all. However, 
deer paid better than grouse and sheep, which was all that 
mattered to the owner. That such ground should revert to sheep 
is, perhaps, advisable, but that the great majority of real deer 
ground would support sheep as a paying. proposition I do not 
believe. Sheep would never get through a severe winter in the 
forests of central Inverness-shire and Ross-shire, to take an 
example, though in certain places on the West Coast they may be 
successful owing to the mildness of the climate. Highland cattle 
might possibly succeed where sheep failed, as they would pull 
through storms which would be fatal to the smaller animal. 
They are hardy, give excellent beef and improve the ground, 
advantages which may be set against the fact that they are slow 
to arrive at maturity. 

As regards heads I do not think the coming season will be a 
particularly good one. Good heads will, of course, be killed, but 
it will be a matter for surprise if anything of really exceptional 
merit finds its way to the taxidermist. I could name half a dozen 
forests which will almost certainly provide the best heads of the 
season, but so could any other forests worked by stalkers of 
experience. It has often been pointed out by what methods 
heads may be improved, but co-operation towards such an end 
under present conditions is too much to expect. This being so, 
the only safeguard for those who inaugurate experiments of 
this nature is extensive fencing. Although heads produced in 
a fenced forest cannot be classed in the same category as those 
from ground which is entirely open, the methods introduced 
and the conditions under which fine heads are grown are of 
interest to every stalker. 

A great many forests have changed hands recently. Mr. 
Pnilip Noble has become the purchaser of Glendoe; Mr. Ewing 
Gilmour put up portions of his extensive estates, some of which 
found purchasers, the Board of Agriculture being among 
them. The Duke of Sutherland has been a seller. Guisachan, 
which formerly belonged to Lord Tweedmouth, was put up 
for sale by Lady Portsmouth, but did not find a purchaser ; Loch 
Rosque is for sale; Mr. Sydney Loder’s long tenancy of Kintail 
is at an end, the forest having been sold to Mr. Edward, who owns 
Sanquhar, near Forres. The former tenant has gone to Glendoe. 
Major Courtauld has Affaric; Colonel. Swan, Benula; Sir 
George Cooper, Struy and Cozac; Major Soames, Lochmore ; 
Mrs. Bradley Martin’s long tenancy of Balmacaan still continues ; 
and it is pleasant to know that Colonel Shoolbred’s name is still 
associated with Wyvis, Mr. Arthur Bowlby’s with Knoydart, 
and Captain Combes with Strathconon. Mr. C. Williams is at 
Glenquoich, Mr. J. C. Williams at Strathvaich, Colonel Clarke 
at Fasnakyle, and Sir W. Cross at Scatwell. Mr. Hargreaves 
still has Gaick. 
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OF THE SOUTH. 


ISLAND OF NEW ZEALAND 


By “318.” 


r 
Pa a 


STALKING GROUND 


HE principal deer forests of New Zealand are in the 

South Island, the North Otago herd being the best 

known to British sportsmen, numbers of whom 

have stalked there in the years before the war. 

This herd is of pure Scottish blood, from Invermark, 
with no trace of park deer either in their habits or shape of 
antlers. From time to time a good deal has been heard 
regarding the going back of this herd, but the fact remains 
that in recent years heads of record length, spread and weight 
have been killed, excelling those of the so-called palmy 
days. The weight alone of the heads shown in Figs. 4 and 7 
illustrates very forcibly how the Highland deer have responded 
to a suitable climate and feed. The main factor for this 
improvement is the great area of new country over which 
the deer have spread, with the native grasses, edible shrubs, 
and plants in a virgin state. The size and weight of some 
of the master stags killed in the early part of the rut is 





IN SOUTH 


sh 
WESTLAND. 


astonishing. I feel sure I have killed them weighing fully 4ost. 
as they fell. Unfortunately, there was no means of weighing 
them in the wild high country where this class of stag is found. 

As the deer eat out the bush feed, especially such trees 
as broadleaf, etc., they begin to go back both in size of 
body and horns. Ground that was famous twenty years 
ago, the Lindis and Timaru Creek country, is now abandoned 
by stalkers, as the chance of getting what we call a good 
head is very remote. The Dingle Valley sixteen years ago 
was another fine bit of deer country, the hinds there attracting 
stags from further back during the rut. This back country 
(the Hunter Valley) gradually stocked up with hinds, and 
the big stags have no reason now to travel so far as the 
Dingle. This valley is now very little shot, although fair 
heads are still obtainable there. 

The North Otago deer have gradually worked up the 
Hunter Valley following the north-west wind, and are now 
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1.—A VERY EVEN HEap. 


Length, 39ins.; Spread, 30}:ns. ; Beam, 
stins.; Points, 16.  Shotjin South West- Length, 44ins., 
land by J. orbs, 1918 Beam, 6ins.; 


to be found in every creek in its forty miles 
of length. They have pushed across the 
Young Range into the Makarore Valley, 
the feeder of Lake Wanaka, and are well 
established in all its tributary creeks. Working up to the head 
of Hunter Valley, they have crossed the main dividing range 
into Sduth Westland, Figs. 1 and 3 showing heads shot in 
this new country. Here they have a great area of heavily 
bushed high country to spread in, with plenty of bush feed 
to keep them going for years. On this, the western side of 
the range, it is a strenuous game getting up through the bush 
into the high basins, and any sportsman who takes a head 
from above timber-line (and the deer are always high up 
in the autumn) fairly earns his trophy. 

Owing to the comparatively mild climate of New Zealand 
and the absence of natural enemies, the deer increase very 
fast, and the Otago Acclimatisation Society have realised 
for some time that it was a suicidal policy to let them go on 
increasing without some check. They had a simple stock 
proposition to deal with: either starve the animals by over- 
crowding and spoil both body and horns, or reduce the 
numbers and conserve the feed. In sucha big, rough country 
it is impossible to cull in the proper sense of the word, as 
there were so many deer that it was a matter of reducing 
them, and thus a number of good beasts had to be shot. 

The men who do the shooting get from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
a head, bringing in the end of the lower jaw as a tally, and they 
get some unique examples of how teeth should not grow. 
In 1915-16, 1,600 head of deer were destroyed in the Hunter 
Valley alone, and this year two guides are shooting 1,000 head 
in the same country. As the number of 
deer shot every year by stalkers is very 
small—probably 159 stags and a few 
hinds for meat—the Society will have 
to keep them down to what the 
ground will carry, or history will 


4.—HeEap with WipEst SPREAD SHOT IN 5.—THE LoNGEsT HEAD SHOT IN NEW 6. 
ZEALAND TO DATE. 


NEw ZEALAND TO DATE. 


Length, 42ins. ; Spread, 50ins.; Beam, Points, 13; Length, 
Shins. ; Points, 14. Shot by J..Faulks in 32}ins.; Beam, 5i1ns. 
in the Hunter Valley, Otago, 19tT. 


Makarore Valley, Otago, 1912. 


2.—HEAD SHOWING WONDERFUL 
GROWTH. 


Spread, 36tins.; 
Points, 16; Burr, 
1ogins. ; Weight, 22Ib. 
purely Scottish head recorded in Otago 
to date. -Shot by 

Camerons Creek, Otago, 1918. 
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3.—A Great HEAD oF ScoTTisH BLoop. 


Length, 45hins.; Spread, 45ins.; Beam, 
5fins.; Points, 20. -Shot by J. Cron, 
South Westland, 1918. 

The heaviest : ; ‘ 
repeat itself, and what is good stalking 
ground to-day will go the way of the 
Dingle and other abandoned ground. 
There is another deer herd in Otago now 
open for stalking, in the country about the head of Lake Waka- 
tipu. This was started in 1903 bya draft from Werribee Park, 
Victoria, Australia, and are a park strain and have been little 
shot by stalkers so far. Fig. 12 illustrates a very massive head 
that no doubt came from this herd, although the stag was shot 
in the Wanaka country, where only the Scottish deer were 
supposed to be. The park type is so strongly apparent 
and so entirely different from any head seen or shot out of the 
main herd of Otago, that I feel sure the stag which grew this 
head came across from the head of one of the rivers feeding 
Lake Wakatipu. If this is a fair specimen, no doubt this 
herd will receive the attention of stalkers in the near future. 
The Rakaia herd is next in importance to the North 
Otago herd. I do not mean only in numbers, but in quality. 
Coming from Stoke Park, they carry typical park horns of 
great weight and size. The heads illustrated in Nos. 6 and 10 
show the tremendous growth of horn of these stags. What 
they lack are the beautiful curves found in the average 
Otago heads. However, one cannot get everything one 
would like in a stag’s head ; but for those who put weight 
of horns before everything else, the Rakaia heads should 
satisfy. An eleven-pointer shot in 1915 weighed 23%lb. 
for dry skull and horns. Seven-inch beams are not un- 
common, and heads with eighteen, nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
one, and the record for New Zealand, illustrated, twenty-four 
points, came from this herd. The main defect occurring 
in Rakaia deer is the frequent absence 
of or stumpy and uneven bay tines. 
Their strong features are enormous 
brows (both in length and_ thick- 
ness), numerous points, and heavy 
beams of good length, the best 


H. Goodwin in 


HEAD WITH RECORD NUMBER OF 
PoINTs SHOT IN NEW ZEALAND TO DATE. 


Points, 24; Length, 43}ims.; Spread 
463ins. ; Beam, 63ins.; Burr, i1ins. ; 
Weight, 23/b. Shot by George Sutherland, 


Rakaia, 1917. 


49hins.; Spread, 
Shot by J. Forbes 
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7.—A FINE Quatity RoyAL. 
Length, 45ins.; Spread, 42ins.; Beam, 
54ins.; Points, 12. Shotby D. M. Cochrane, 

Makavore Valley, Otago, 1918. 


of them comparing favourably with the Carpathian heads 
tabulated by Mr. Baillie-Grohman in his book ‘“ Sport in 
the Alps.” They are heavier-bodied beasts than Otago 
deer, and are not so alpine in their habits, keeping low down 
about the bush. The herd is spreading over some fine 
stalking country, which at present carries about sixteen 
rifles in the season. No doubt the North Canterbury 
Acclimatisation Society, who control the Rakaia herd, will 
profit by the Otago Society’s experience of overstocking 
and keep the numbers down to the feed supply. If they do 
this, the Rakaia Forest should yield big heads for many 
years. 

The Nelson deer herd is the oldest in New Zealand, 
having been formed in 1861 by a draft from Thorndon Park, 
Essex. Here we have another park strain, and they retain 
their original type very strongly. Some heavy heads up to 
twenty-two points have been shot in the Nelson forests, 
but, apart from their strong growth and an occasional even, 
well balanced head, they are not a pleasing type, being prone 
to miss the bay tines, and their lower tines run up parallel 
with the beam instead of coming off it in graceful curves. 





10.—A Bic RaKkata HEAD. 
Length, 42ins; Spread, 38}ins.; Beam, 
6ins. ; Points, 21; Weight, 21lb. Shot by 

E. B. Rimmington, Rakaia, 1917. 


Length, 43ins. ; 
Beam, 5§ins. ; 
19#/b. Shot by 


Hunter Valley, Otago, 1913. 


The measurements given under the illustrations were taken as follows : 





8.—HEavy NELSON HEAD. 
Shot by P. Adams, Wairau Valley. 


11.—A HEAvy Rovyat. 


Spread, 
Points, 12; 
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9.—A SOUTHLAND HEAD. 
Length, 40}ins.; Spread, 4i}ins.; Beam, 
54ins.; Points, 14. Shot by Neil McKay, 
Lake Manapouri, Southland, 1918. 


These deer have spread over most of the Nelson Province, 
the best heads to-day coming from the back country remote 
from settlements. Fig. 8 shows a good example of the best 
type of Nelson heads. 

The Southland herd was introduced in 1900, and the deer 
have increased enough to warrant the Southland Acclimatisa- 
tion Society issuing licences to stalkers, and some heavy heads 
have been shot in the Lilbourn Valley country. They are 
also around Lake Manapouri, where, I believe, the best 
type of heads are. The original stock came from Nelson 
and Werribee Park, Victoria, so that the Southland deer 
are a.park strain. They have plenty of bush feed, and should 
produce heads that will be more remarkable for weight than 
beauty. 

The herds mentioned in this article are gradually 
spreading right along} the {main mountain system of 
South Island, and will increase until most of this 
country will hold deer. With suitably placed camps in 
this high country, amid glorious scenery of mountain, 
valley and lake, the sport of stalking the red stag is 
hard to beat in any part of the globe. 


12.—A MASSIVE 20-POINTER. 
Length, 40}ins.; Spread, 43ins.; Beam, 
6hins. ; Points, 20; Weight, 2341b. Shot 
by J. Fraser, Matukituki Valley, Otago, 
1916. The heaviest head shot in Otago. 


3940ns. ; 
Weight, 
C. Studholme, 


Length, along outside curve; Spread, outside ; Beam, 


smallest circumference of beam between bay and tray; Weight, boiled skull and horns. 
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